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“Out in the Cold” 


By HAROLD F. BRIGHAM 


Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Annuities and Pensions 


becom 


“Service performed in the employ of a 
state, a political subdivision thereof... 

“Service performed in the employ of a 
corporation . . . or foundation, organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional purposes. .. .” 

Thus the Federal Social Security Act 
excludes from its old-age retirement bene- 
fits virtually all librarians. 

This act is designed chiefly to benefit the 
employees of any business conducted for 
profit. It excludes in effect all professional 
people, all employees of tax supported in- 
stitutions, and all employees of educational 
institutions and others having related pur- 
poses. 

Every librarian is left “out in the cold” 
(with the possible exception of the few 
employed in private libraries identified with 
a business conducted for profit). 

Librarians must look elsewhere for their 
old-age assistance. Such assistance has 
been established, by the Social Security Act, 
as the responsibility of all American em- 
ployers, both those affected by the act in 
question and those excluded as well. The 
fundamental problem of retirement is 
definitely recognized in the United States 
today and its solution is being undertaken 
in the fields of business and industry. Its 
solution in the library field, as in other 
professional fields, has been left to the pro- 
fession itself. 


The library profession has a solution. It 
is immediately available and already in 
operation, through the instrumentality of 
the American Library Association. 

The following is quoted from the latest 
official statement of the Association’s com- 
mittee on annuities, adopted by the Coun- 
cil of the American Library Association 
December 31, 1935: 


To Library Executives, Library Trustees, 
Officers of Library Organizations: 

The library retirement plan established 
by the American Library Association in 1933 
makes immediately available to all libraries 
an economical and sound means of meeting 
this need in individual libraries and in the 
profession as a whole. It was inaugurated 
solely as a service to the profession with no 
financial benefit to the Association whatever. 
Moreover, it was established at a time when 
maximum benefits could be obtained at 
minimum cost, whereas, since that time, the 
cost of all other comparable retirement 
plans has increased 20 per cent and more. 


The A. L. A. Retirement Plan provides 
two alternative services, namely, annuities 
purchased by the joint contributions of a 
library and its employees, and annuities 
purchased independently by a librarian. 
The plan is underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

Library trustees and executives are in- 
vited to address inquiries concerning the 
plan to R. E. Dooley, American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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Library Planning in the United States 


By WILLIAM C. HAYGOOD 


ORTY-FIVE states and the District 
of Columbia now have plans or working 
programs for library development. In ag- 
gregate they reflect the national plan and 
any attempt to examine the recurrent 
features, to define the pattern, will inevi- 
tably result in a revelation of the blue 
print from which the future course of 
American library history will derive. 

At the outset, several things are ap- 
parent. Library plans for the various 
states can be measured by the degree to 
which they either conform to or depart 
from, the plan adopted by the American 
Library Association in June and Decem- 
ber, 1934. By and large, the problems 
confronting the midwestern, far western, 
and southern states are different from 
those of the eastern area, and such differ- 
ences are noticeable in the shaping of state 
plans. In the south, west, and a large 
part of the midwest, the problem is essen- 
tially one of expansion and legislative 
action, while with the New England 
group—including such a state as Massa- 
chusetts which could, as early as 1904, 
boast a library in every town—the prob- 
lem is one of strengthening and improving 
already existing facilities. 

This overview is based on an examin- 
ation of the mimeographed reports and 
“working plans” of the following states: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine (as 
reported by F. Elizabeth Libbey in the 
Library Journal, May 1, 1935), Mass- 
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achusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Vermont, 
Washington, and West Virginia, and the 
plans of the District of Columbia and 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning 
Conference held in Seattle in December 
of 1934, and attended by delegates from 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

The following outline may be thought 
of as the pattern which the state plans 
reveal. The measure to which individual 
states depart from this pattern will be 
brought out later. 

Every state plan assumes the obligation 
of the respective state to provide free 
library service to every citizen and child 
of school age. This obligation is to be 
discharged through these means: 

. A strong central agency 

. Adequate financial support 

. County and regional libraries 
. Adequate institutional libraries 

5. Closer integration between public and 
school libraries 

6. Codperation among all libraries in col- 
lecting books and materials for research 

7. Library training agencies 

8. Trained and certificated personnel 

9g. A vitalized program of publicity and 
the development of public consciousness to- 
ward the importance of the library as a 
social institution 


WN 


10. The passage of necessary permissive 
and implementing legislation 
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THE CENTRAL AGENCY 


The name by which the central agency 
is, or should be, known varies consider- 
ably, as does the position it holds in rela- 
tion to other governmental units. Central 
authority is vested in one of three places: 
(a) the state library, as in Colorado and 
California, (b) the state library board or 
commission, as in Florida and Missouri, 
or (c) the state department of education, 
as in Tennessee and New York. 

Iowa advises the establishment of one 
strong state library board to combine the 
functions of the present Iowa Library 
Commission and the Board of Trustees of 
the Iowa State Library, thus creating one 
board where two existed before. North 
Dakota makes provision for the state li- 
brary commission to act as extension and 
promotion agent, and for the state histor- 
ical library to be a separate entity wherein 
archive and document materials are 
housed. For the state library of Colorado 
it is proposed that its government be un- 
der a commission, preferably appointed by 
the governor, with the state superintendent 
of schools an ex-officio member. 

Tennessee places responsibility for li- 
braries in the board of education, a special 
division being charged with the adminis- 
tration of library services throughout the 
state. Texas recommends immediate ex- 
pansion of the library and historical com- 
mission to provide for all phases of library 


work—archives, legislative reference, 


| direct book service, and organization and 


_ administration of regional units, similar to 





the system of deputy state superintendents 


| under the department of education. 


Three of the eight states without a state 
supported library extension agency suggest 
steps for overcoming this fundamental 
lack. In Arkansas, West Virginia, and 
South Carolina the state library agency is 
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FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


The amount of money felt to be ger- 
mane to an adequate program of develop- 
ment is largely stated in terms of the 
A. L. A. standard of one dollar per capita. 
To obtain this end, Iowa states that the 
present “ceiling” caused by the limitation 
in tax rate should be changed or abolished. 
The Kentucky plan points out the present 
plight of school libraries and urges that a 
definite fund be allotted for library ex- 
penditures by the board of education, and 
that the fund be not larger than one dol- 
lar per student. 

Tennessee departs from the pattern to 
advocate an annual state appropriation of 
at least twenty-five cents per person for 
library services, thus concurring with the 
per capita figure which is basic to the fed- 
eral aid plan indorsed by the American 
Library Association. Missouri introduces 
a fundamental point by stating that “any 
shifting of taxation from real estate to 
such plans as the occupational or sales tax 
should consider the effect upon library 
service so that such service may not be 
curtailed on account of decrease in in- 
come.” 

Three states set forth computed budget- 
ary requirements for their proposed pro- 
grams. Louisiana estimates the cost at 
two million dollars a year, or one-fifth 
the annual expenditure for education. 
Washington estimates that to operate a 
complete system of public libraries will re- 
quire a million and a half dollars a year, 
and Michigan estimates five million. 

Significant in the light of present dis- 
cussion is the fact that the Pacific North- 
west conference, North Carolina, and 
South Dakota go beyond the state and 
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look toward Washington for funds with 
which to establish and maintain county 
and regional libraries. Georgia formally 
approves the A. L. A. program for federal 
aid, one member of the planning commit- 
tee dissenting (the librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia). 

The pragmatic value of library demon- 
stration is recognized. New York recom- 
mends that demonstrations be a constant 
function of the state library extension 
division, while Florida calls for a regional 
demonstration of library service, financed 
by the state and local units of govern- 
ment, and aided if possible by one of 
the educational foundations. Kentucky 
recommends that efforts be made to organ- 
ize at least one adequate library demon- 
stration in a thoroughly rural area on a 
county basis, or on a regional basis, in- 
volving two or more counties, and that 
financial aid for such a demonstration be 
provided by the state, by private subsidy, 
or both. Such a demonstration would 
continue for at least five years before be- 


coming wholly dependent upon local tax 
support. 


EXTENSION WorkK OF THE AGENCIES 


The county and the region are generally 
accepted as the units for expansion and 
equalization of library service. Immedi- 
ate establishment of such service under the 
provisions of present laws, and the passage 
of new permissive and implementing laws 
are two focal points of discussion in most 
plans. Michigan, Washington, and South 
Carolina have permissive regional laws, 
although the program of the last named 
state is vitiated by the failure of the legis- 
lature to give an appropriation to the li- 
brary board. 

Plans for extension of library service on 
a regional scale vary in concept. Nebraska 
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contemplates extension through the public 
schools and regional deposit stations. The 
Tennessee plan calls for a division of the 
state into approximately ten regions in 
each of which a large and central library 
should be established, with necessary 
branches in the smaller and outlying com- 
munities. 

In order to enlarge and localize the 
work being done by the library com- 
mission at Des Moines, lowa recommends 
that the reorganized state library board 
should set up six branches in different parts 
of Iowa. These branches would admin- 
ister small library units in rural centers 
and schools and in addition aid and co- 
ordinate the existing libraries of the towns 
and smaller cities. 

The widely known Louisiana plan calls 
for “the establishment and maintenance 
of free libraries in all the parishes, under 
a local board and administered by trained 
librarians, supervised by the Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission, giving free service to 
all citizens the year round, as now and 
hereinafter may be provided by law.” ‘The 
libraries in question are to be established 
by the police jury, which body also selects 
the local boards of control. Although the 
parish libraries are to belong to the local 
parish and are to be governed by the li- 
brarian, the state commission shall have 
general supervisory powers and shall allot 
funds and appropriations. 


SERVICES TO NEGROES 


Kentucky and Florida specify that book 
service shall be equitable to Negro citi- 
zens as well as white. Kentucky states 
that “library service to Negroes in Ken- 
tucky should be fair and comparable with 
that provided for other races, as for ex- 
ample, library service to city or county 
residents, with a qualified colored attend- 
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ant;” also, that “provision for Negro chil- 
dren be included in all service to white 
children, in accordance with the policy of 
the community.” Georgia stipulates that 
attention be given to “appropriate provi- 
sion of library service for Negroes by all 
public libraries.” 

In connection with the matter of the 
local unit of control, Colorado recom- 
mends a single county board to be in 
charge of all education and “culture 
schools,” health activities, and libraries. 
The library is envisaged as a regional cen- 
ter. 

The tentative New York plan introduces 
a factor that should be considered in any 
long view of regions and areas. This plan, 
which is far and away the most complete 
and thoroughly documented of all the state 
reports, observes that “areas that are sub- 
marginal in a cultural as well as an 
economic sense should probably be aban- 
doned as unfitting to human abode and 
perhaps no attempt should be made to or- 
ganize libraries in such districts. A plan 
for library extension should first pick out 
those counties in which social services are 
well developed and successful on a county- 
wide basis.” 


STATE INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARIES 


The responsibility of the state to build 
up its library collections and services to 
penal, corrective, medical, and charitable 
institutions is clearly recognized. Iowa 
urges the reéstablishment of the position 
of librarian of the state welfare and 
penal institutions which formerly existed. 
North Dakota places the formulation of 
standards and services to such institutions 
in the domain of the board of administra- 
tion. 

The Minnesota plan pays particular at- 
tention to the development of library 


service in hospitals, with the objective of 
using the library as a laboratory to test 
attitudes and abilities of readers, and with 
the close codperation of the psychiatrist, 
to encourage experimentation in vocabu- 
lary adjustment and remedial reading. 
Special lectures, and later, courses in the 
library school of the University of Minne- 
sota are suggested to train hospital librari- 
ans in specialized book selection and a so- 
cial point of view. 

North Carolina includes in its enlarged 
library program not only state hospitals 
and institutions, but also those of a local 
and private nature. 


ScHoo.t LIBRARIES 


Most states deal at length with the 
necessity for a closer integration between 
school and public libraries. Minnesota 
advocates school contracts with public li- 
braries which adjust the administration of 
the codrdinated public and school libraries 
so as to achieve the objectives of both. 
Iowa suggests consolidation of the two in 
smaller cities, when and if suitable con- 
ditions exist. 

The appointment of state supervisors of 
school libraries is recommended by Texas, 
Iowa, and Washington. In Iowa the 
supervisor would serve under the super- 
intendent of public instruction. The 
Washington plan recommends that a pro- 
fessionally trained librarian be appointed 
to the state department of education to 
work with the state librarian in the super- 
vision of school libraries, and “that a pro- 
gram be worked out by the state 
department of education and the Wash- 
ington Library Association for the equal- 
ization of book opportunity for all school 
children, without unnecessary duplication 
of cost and personnel.” Michigan urges 
the restoration of the post of supervisor 
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of school libraries, which formerly existed 
in the staff of the state library. 

North Dakota proposes that the number 
of books, size and equipment, amount of 
training of the librarian, and the minimum 
budget should follow the standards set up 
by the department of public instruction. 
The Iowa plan calls for a set of standards 
to be prepared after due consideration of 
the school library standards of the North 
Central Association and other accrediting 
agencies. Missouri and Texas specifically 
call upon the state for aid in developing 
their school libraries. 


INTER-LIBRARY COOPERATION 


Coéperation among public libraries and 
the libraries of institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the lending of materials of research, 
in dividing the fields of specialization, and 
in the development of research centers, 
draws the college and university library 
into the picture of state planning. Such a 
scheme is of serious importance to regions 
of the country far removed from the great 
book centers of the east and middle west. 
The state of Washington, recognizing its 
handicaps in the fields of reference and re- 
search, by virtue of its remoteness from the 
storehouses of scholarship, points out that 
“it is of great importance, therefore, that 
research collections of this state be de- 
veloped, and that a few libraries in 
strategic research centers be greatly 
strengthened and codrdinated. One im- 
portant feature in the codperative program 
is the sponsorship of specialized fields of 
book collection by all research libraries of 
the state.” 

Minnesota, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
and Iowa urge the voluntary agreement of 
college, university, and larger public li- 
braries in a codrdinated program for the 
acquisition of research publications. Texas 
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proposed a Texas Library Association com- 
mittee to foster such codrdination, and to 
act as a contact agency with national and 
regional committees. New York states 
that “codperation between a college and a 
public library is a local matter set about 
with many, but not insurmountable, prob- 
lems. . . . Codperation in developing peri- 
odical and document collections is practical 
and highly desirable.” 

A coéperative union list of the source 
materials for research in the large public 
and institutional libraries of the state, and 
the formation of a state document center 
where the documents of all the states may 
be gathered together, are advocated by 
Missouri. 

North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Oregon also point out the need for 
specialization within defined fields and co- 
operation on the part of all libraries, not 
only within themselves, but also with other 
educational, social, and municipal agencies 
working for the public welfare. North 
Carolina cites the need for the improve- 
ment of student reading in colleges and 
universities, and urges the adoption of li- 
brary standards for junior colleges. 


LIBRARY TRAINING AGENCIES 


Several state plans deal specifically with 
the problem of providing opportunities for 
training in library science within their own 
state borders. “Texas advocates resump- 
tion of the University of Texas library 
school with an appropriation from the 
legislature sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the A. L. A. for accreditation. 

Although a number of training centers 
are in surrounding states, North Dakota 
recommends to the board of administra- 
tion that the training of teacher-librarians 
be concentrated at one state institution. 
Both for purposes of centralization and 
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because of the restricted demand for 
trained librarians, Kentucky recommends 
the centralization of all library instruction 
in the state at the University of Kentucky. 

New York, with seven library schools 
within the state, advocates fewer and bet- 
ter schools with less overlapping and dupli- 
cation. The District of Columbia Library 
Association feels that it could “appropri- 
ately concern itself with the development 
of opportunities for advanced training in 
bibliography.” Minnesota, whose plan for 
the development of a specialized service to 
medical institutions has been cited, pro- 
poses in addition to special lectures and 
courses in the University of Minnesota 
Division of Library Instruction a series of 
special lectures to nurses, occupational 
therapists, and medical social workers, on 
the possibilities of remedial reading. 


CERTIFICATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Certification of librarians has been 
touched upon in the preceding discussion, 
but the importance of the subject itself and 
the amount of attention it receives in all 
the state plans (except New York, which 
has the regulations of the state department 
of education) justify a closer scrutiny. 
The Washington plan states that “the state 
laws require teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
barbers, beauty culturists, chiropodists, em- 
balmers, and many others to meet certain 
requirements before they are allowed to 
operate in the state. It is time that certain 
minimum requirements should be estab- 
lished for librarians in order that the pub- 
lic may be protected in its investment in 
books and libraries.” The completely re- 
written library code, drafted as part of the 
planning movement and enacted by the 
Washington legislature in 1935, includes 
provision for certification. 

Missouri recommends that the library 
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commission should have a personnel suffi- 
ciently large to care for the certification of 
librarians, and that the commission should 
be empowered by law to set the standards 
and to issue the certificates. Colorado sug- 
gests certification of public librarians only 
for cities above 4,000, in accordance with 
specifications of adequate service set forth 
by Ethel M. Fair.* 

Kentucky recommends that school li- 
brarians have the same status in the system 
as teachers, in pay, pensions, and leaves of 
absence, and that they should have teach- 
ers’ certificates. “Where the training re- 
ceived and the work done correspond to 
the training and work of a supervisor or 
head of department, the salary should cor- 
respond to that of a teacher.” 

To encourage the employment of trained 
librarians, three states advocate a place- 
ment bureau. Colorado envisages the 
placement bureau as in “an officially con- 
stituted body.” Kentucky specifically pro- 
poses that the state library commission, as 
it is now organized, should be officially 
designated to serve as a bureau of regis- 
tration and information concerning indi- 
viduals with library training who are in 
search of positions. New York suggests 
starting a placement bureau to codperate 
more closely with the seven library schools 
in the state, but to care particularly for 
the libraries within the state boundaries. 


PuBLic RELATIONS 


Special provisions for the effective in- 
terpretation to the community of the li- 
brary’s aims and needs, and for the de- 
velopment of an energized public con- 
sciousness toward the function of the 
library in the modern state, are set forth in 
all of the state plans. 


1 Fair, Ethel M., “A Unit for Library Service.” 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin 21:172-74. 
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New York suggests the creation of some 
organization closer to local problems than 
the American Library Association, but cast 
in the same mold. Such a state publicity 
agency will have a better understanding of 
state problems, a closer relation with the 
newspapers of the state, and more influ- 
ence with state-wide organizations. There 
is needed “‘a broadening of public relations 
to include (1) active participation by li- 
brarians and staff in the affairs of the com- 
munity, probably through the employment 
of a field worker, or field service by staff 
members; (2) systematic instruction of the 
public in the use of the library; (3) con- 
stant realization of the interrelation of 
service and publicity.” 

Iowa feels that more emphasis should be 
given to the place the library should occupy 
in elementary and secondary education. 
Colorado calls upon librarians to make an 
attempt to interest county commissioners 
and the general public in the county li- 
brary service and its advantages to schools 
and to adult reading. Georgia proposes 
a series of regional or district conferences 
to be held from time to time in different 
parts of the state, to bring together li- 
brary trustees and representatives of social, 
cultural, and educational organizations 
from both town and country to consider 
the library program of the state. 

Massachusetts asks for stimulation of 
lay interest in the opportunities offered, 
and the adequate financial support needed 
by public libraries. Kentucky recommends 
“that the attention of schools, churches, 
granges, civic organizations, and other 
local groups of men and women be called 
to the importance of codperative action in 
promoting the establishment of public tax 
supported libraries in their communities, 
and in extending the services of the exist- 
ing libraries that are inadequately sup- 
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ported.” In Arkansas, where 91 per cent 
of the population is without access to pub- 
lic libraries, the planning body sets as an 
immediate objective the evolution of a 
citizens’ library movement similar to that 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, New 
York, and others. 


LEGISLATION 


Legislative programs on which several 
state commissions and associations are now 
working are concerned primarily with 
the four following features: (a) certifi- 
cation of librarians, (b) repeal of obsolete 
or restrictive laws, (c) revision of present 
laws, or the passage of new laws providing 
for county or regional libraries, and (d) 
protection of tenure of office for library 
trustees. 

The Kentucky Library Association has 
proposed legislation to enable two or more 
counties to enter into agreement for the 
establishment of joint library service; the 
Pacific Northwest conference is faced with 
the problem of securing revision of existing 
laws to achieve the same end. 

The Florida Library Association, fol- 
lowing a contemplated survey and neces- 
sary publicity, plans to draw up a 
legislative program for 1937. Missouri 
recommends the appointment of a legis- 
lative committee to work toward the pres- 
entation of the legislative program to the 
legislature. ‘The Washington State Li- 
brary Association believes that in addition 
to certification, permissive county and re- 
gional laws, and protection of tenure of 
office for library trustees, there is also 
needed a law covering the state library and 
defining its functions, placing control in 
the hands of a board of five library com- 
missioners appointed by the governor. 

The Texas legislative proposal asks for 
“a new municipal library law providing 
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minimum support, certification of librari- 
ans, and appointment of trustees to insure 
continuity of policy and efficiency.” 


NEED FOR SURVEYS AND FURTHER 
RESEARCH 


The realization of the lack of definite 
information on which to formulate a work- 
able state plan is apparent in many of the 
reports. An immediate objective in 
Florida is a one-year survey to be con- 
ducted and financed by the Florida Li- 
brary Association. The District of Co- 
lumbia Library Association is awaiting re- 
turns of a survey being conducted by the 
American Council on Education relative 
to special collections and facilities avail- 
able to students in the district, this survey 
to be used as a basis for a library plan. 
Missouri and Nebraska urge the comple- 
tion of surveys of existing conditions that 
will likewise give them a measuring stick 
for determining needs. Michigan plans 
to continue its survey of school, college, 
and special libraries, to study the state as 
a whole, and to organize a committee to 
study tax sources and feasible methods of 
providing library income. 

At a meeting of Maine librarians and 
representatives of lay organizations, held 
in Augusta, delegates empowered the state 
librarian to name a committee of five mem- 
bers, who in turn name county committees 
of three members each, for the purpose of 
surveying library conditions in the state as 
a preliminary step toward the realization 
of a state-wide library plan. 

Colorado suggests intensive study of 
current school practices and organization, 
with a view toward a more adequate un- 
derstanding of the library implications. 
Community surveys to determine accurate- 
ly the peculiar needs of given areas, as a 
prelude to specialized adult education serv- 
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ices, is advocated by Kentucky, while New 
York recommends a fact finding survey to 
discover why many rural areas do not feel 
the need of library service, and how they 
can be brought to desire it sufficiently so 
that they will take steps toward securing 
it. Attitude tests, administered by the li- 
brarian, are suggested as a means of ap- 
proach. 

Massachusetts, now conducting a survey 
of special collections of books, periodicals, 
and newspapers, under the direction of the 
state librarian, wisely recommends an in- 
vestigation of the possibilities inherent in 
the regional plan. 

This attitude of critical inquiry might 
profitably be made more universal than 
is apparent in current state plans. Unless 
the interest in, and the somewhat facile 
acceptance of, the idea of larger units are 
translatable into realistic terms through a 
complete understanding of the sociology 
and geography of the region to be served, 
this far-reaching concept is liable to main- 
tain the paper status that complete cover- 
age by means of county libraries has 
maintained for all these years, in spite of 
the notable achievements of New Jersey 
and California. The results of the Fraser 
Valley union project in regional service, 
the New England district experiments, and 
the Chicago and Westchester county 
studies of the metropolitan area, furnish a 
frame of reference worthy of close 
analysis. 

Regional planning should not stop at 
political boundaries. Common elements 
of historical development and of economic 
and social culture should play a major 
role. Thus, New England libraries might 
logically consider themselves as a unit for 
which a system comparable to that of the 
English would be highly adaptable. Indi- 
cations of the feasibility of such codpera- 
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tive effort were shown in Massachusetts 
as far back as 1913.” 

Similarly, the southeast might well 
direct its library thinking toward the re- 
alization of a plan that would transcend 
state lines to serve this entire region whose 
communal interests and level of develop- 
ment have basic points of similarity. 
Other national regions should be studied 
and documented from the same point of 
view. 

It is of significance that no state plan 
develops the question of state interest or 
concern in library service to the point of 
advocating its expression in law. Al- 
though the plans of Michigan and Geor- 
gia, as examples, touch upon the state’s 
obligation to provide for adequate library 
facilities in the same proportion that it pro- 
vides for schools, roads, public health, and 


2 See report of Massachusetts Free Public Library 
Commission, 1913 et seq. 
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the like, there is no more than the im- 
plied suggestion that such obligation be 
embodied in legislation. The state plan 
of Washington refers to, but does not dis- 
cuss, the revised library law passed by the 
legislature of 1935. This important piece 
of legislation eliminates the necessity for 
moral suasion when it says that: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the state, as a part of the provision for 
public education, to promote the estab- 
lishment and development of public library 
service throughout the various subdivisions. 


As a final observation, it may be noted 
that state plans do not contemplate the 
possibilities of compulsory library service. 
It would seem, however, that if the best 
in library service is worth what we believe 
it to be worth to society at large, it, like 
the system of public schools, is worth be- 
ing made mandatory. 
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A General Survey of the Grant- 


in-Aid System 


A Summary of “Special Report No. 9,” of the New York State Tax Commission, 
Albany, 1935 


By CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


| HE New York State Tax Commis- 


sion is well known among students of pub- 
lic finance for its important series of 
special reports dealing with problems of 
state taxation. The document which is 
here very briefly summarized is Number 
9 in the series and is written by Russell 
John Hinckley, New York State fellow in 
taxation at Cornell University and re- 
search investigator for the New York 
State Tax Commission. 

It should be emphasized that the report 
is not limited in its contents to a considera- 
tion of New York State conditions but 
is a thorough general treatment of the 
whole broad subject of state financial as- 
sistance to local government. It is inter- 
esting both for its detailed analysis of state 
aid in various governmental fields and also 
for its frank consideration of the implica- 
tions of state subsidy systems. 

At the outset, it is important to dis- 
tinguish carefully between three types of 
state financial assistance to the units of 
local government. ‘The first of these is 
state assumption of functions and services 
formerly financed by local subdivisions. 
An important example of this method is 
the assumption by the state of North Caro- 
lina of all expenditures for highway main- 
tenance in the state outside of incorporated 


places. Another example in North Caro- 
lina is the assumption by the state of re- 
sponsibility for a minimum program of 
public education. Ordinarily this type of 
assistance is not defined as state aid be- 
cause it transfers responsibility completely 
to the sovereign authority, the state, but 
it is of growing importance in the broad 
question of the financial relationships be- 
tween state and local governments. 

The next type is the state administered 
and locally shared tax. This is defined as 
a tax collected by the state and distributed, 
in whole or in part, to local subdivisions. 
The commonest examples in this field are 
found in the case of automobile and gaso- 
line taxes. 

The third type of state assistance to 
local subdivisions is the grant-in-aid. Ac- 
curately defined, “the grant-in-aid is a 
subvention payable to a unit of local gov- 
ernment from the general . . . or special 
funds of the state in order to help the local 
unit in the discharge of certain selected 
functions, or all its functions.” The ex- 
isting examples of state grants-in-aid for 
libraries are listed in the recent American 
Library Association compilation, State 
grants-in-aid. 

In ordinary non-technical discussion, 
shared taxes and grants-in-aid are custo- 
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marily combined in a single generic term, 
state aid. In general the shared tax is 
said to produce more “free revenue” than 
the grant-in-aid because few specifications 
are laid down by the state for the use of 
the funds as compared with the grant-in- 
aid. Another distinction between the two 
methods is that there is a tendency to dis- 
tribute shared taxes on some basis other 
than need. The author of the report un- 
der consideration makes it amply clear that 
he favors the grant-in-aid over the shared 
tax under ordinary conditions. If, how- 
ever, the shared tax is distributed to local 
units on some basis of relative need, then 
it almost automatically becomes a grant- 
in-aid, and much of the difference between 
the two methods disappears. 

At the present time, the total annual 
revenue from state grants-in-aid and 
shared taxes is estimated at $650,000,000. 
This large sum, however, is but 12 per 
cent of all local tax revenues, and the 
general property tax still provides approxi- 
mately go per cent of all local tax revenue. 
The two most important fields for state 
aid have been education and highways. 
The forecast is made that the “greatest 
expansion in the future” will occur in the 
field of education, as the state assumes 
a greater share of the cost of minimum 


programs, and in the broad field of welfare 
services. 


Two PRINCIPLES OF DISTRIBUTION 


The central problem in connection with 
state aid is the manner in which state 
funds are apportioned to the local units. 
Here we find an obvious possibility of con- 
flict between two important principles. 
The first of these is the equalization of 
the cost and of the benefits of important 
public services. The second is the stimu- 
lation of local effort in particular fields 
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by the device of grants proportioned in 
some way to the amount of local contri- 
butions. As between these two principles 
of distribution, the author very definitely 
recommends the use of the equalization 
method for the “main body” of state 
funds. He minimizes the possible danger 
of the creation of “local mendicancy,” 
which is cited as the chief objection to 
the state aid system in general. 

The development of formulas to be used 
in the distribution of state funds is an ex- 
tremely complex procedure, which obvi- 
ously cannot be discussed at length at this 
time. It is necessary to decide upon a 
satisfactory measure of need for the serv- 
ice to be rendered and to determine the 
relative ability of local units to pay for the 
service. When more precise measures of 
ability to pay are not available, assessed 
valuation per capita is considered a reason- 
ably satisfactory yardstick. 


For COMPARATIVE PURPOSES 


Some of the formulas which are most 
interesting for comparative purposes are 
found in the fields of education and public 
health. The methods used in the case of 
health grants are of special interest be- 
cause it happens that the suggested amount 
required for a minimum public health pro- 
gram is one dollar per capita, or the same 
amount as the familiar library figure. For 
this reason, the rather simple formulas used 
in determining public health grants in Ala- 
bama and in other states, with still other 
methods suggested by the author, would 
seem to be of special interest to librarians. 

But the report does not stop with a mere 
recital of the mechanics of state aid. It 
goes on to the discussion of two highly 
significant corollaries of the grant-in-aid 
system. 

The first of these is that the state, be- 
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cause of the financial assistance it is pro- 
viding, has a “right” to establish minimum 
standards and to supervise performance 
and expenditures. State controls of this 
sort have been established in education, in 
public health service, in highway adminis- 
tration, and are by no means unknown 
in the library field. 

The second corollary to state aid re- 
lates to the need for reorganization of the 
units of local government. Again and 
again the report insists that larger and 
more efficient local units must be created 
and that state funds should not be turned 
over to units which are manifestly ineff- 
cient. It is even suggested that state aid 
be made conditional on the reorganization 
of local units along such lines. 

To a very large degree, this New York 
report conceives of the grant-in-aid as a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the state 
for the improvement of the governmental 
functions of local subdivisions. It presents 
an optimistic picture of the possibility of 
increasing efficiency in public service and 
of increasing equality in the distribution 
of the benefits of service throughout the 
state. The report concludes by stating 
that such a program does not “mean the 
atrophy of local initiative if localities are 
allowed to go beyond state minima” and 
are permitted to vary the “direction of 
expenditure within the minimum pro- 
gram.” 

IAAN 


What to Wear in Richmond 


Motty V. O’Riorpan, of the Rich- 
mond Public Library, sends the following 
note to help the librarian who would like 
a hint or two about what to wear at Rich- 
mond. 

“So you’re going to Richmond in May, 
that lovely month when all Virginia is a 


garden in bloom! The weather during 
conference week may be as perfect as we 
could wish but May is apt to be capricious, 
the temperature sometimes ranging from 
87 at noon to §1 at night, so a hint as to 
what wearables to bring along may not 
come amiss. 


To the Ladies 


“A spring coat of tweed or wool will 
be indispensable for wearing over your 
warmer dresses on cool days and over your 
thin frocks on crisp mornings. Printed 
silks, cottons, and non-crushable linens 
will be a joy when the mercury soars. 
Summer felts and linen hats are the best 
bet for all occasions and especially if you 
like motoring with your car windows 
open. 

“Now a most important item—your 
shoes. Richmond is so saturated with his- 
tory that you won’t be able to resist the 
lure of the numerous historic shrines in the 
city and environs. You must see Wil- 
liamsburg and Yorktown. Sightseeing 
means walking and lots of it, so flat or 
Cuban heel shoes should be the order of 
the day. Reluctantly we admit that it 
sometimes rains in May, so a rain coat 
or umbrella will save clothes and tem- 
per. 


To the Gentlemen 


“Light weight wool suits for the average 
day, supplemented by a thin overcoat when 
the atmosphere is chillier, will give you 
most comfort, but if you refuse to give up 
your heavier clothes you can always shed 
your waistcoat when the need arises. 
Straw hats are worn here in mid-May, but 
use your discretion as to that. 


To “You All” 


“A hearty welcome and may the 
weather man prove kind.” 
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Library Needs of College Students 
and Ways of Discovering Them 


By EARLE E. EMME 





= it be distinctly understood, at the 
outset, that the writer is not an expert in 
library administration or other phases of 
library work in colleges and universities. 
The old saying that “an expert is an or- 
dinary person away from home” might 
well apply if it is assumed that I am to 
refer to the usual terms, phrases, points 
of view, and techniques common to library 
procedures. 

My field of interest and specialization 
is applied psychology as it involves per- 
sonnel relations, or, as it is sometimes 
termed, personnel psychology. On this 
basis we shall be concerned in this discus- 
sion not so much with books as with the 
way students use books; not so much with 
book lists as with the extent to which 
students refer to them; not so much with 
library techniques as with the way stu- 
dents reveal their reactions through them. 


Tue STUDENT APPROACH 


In other words, our point of view is 
that of the student approach to library 
procedures. How do students best learn 
the use of files, indexes, bibliographies, 
books, and magazines? And, sub rosa, 
how are we to get professors and instruc- 
tors to make adequate provision in their 
courses for book lists, reserve shelves, 
study periods, and the return of library 


books ? 
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Policies of library administration must 
have many vital connections. One libra- 
rian never knew the basis upon which she 
could intelligently advise the library com- 
mittee because the school had no educa- 
tional policy. The use of the library will 
be sadly limited if the officers of the in- 
stitution do not codperate in working out 
a policy which is integrated with the 
larger objectives of the college or univer- 
sity. 

This paper, then, will be divided into 
six parts: educational assumptions; the 
place of the library in the learning pro- 
cess; conditions under which students’ 
needs or adjustment problems may be dis- 
covered; important factors in discovering 
student needs; resulting types of student 
library problems; and, finally, the implica- 
tions for library procedures. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS 


When an educational institution has 
carefully worked out objectives and en- 
deavors to carry out its policies accord- 
ingly, it is assumed that the policy of the 
library will bear a specific relationship to 
those objectives. 

The educational assumption pertinent 
to the adaptation of the curriculum to 
student need is couched in one’s under- 
standing of what education is all about. 
Without venturing any definition, we are 
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concerned that the educational process be 
related to the guidance of the individual 
in his personal and social relationships 
grounded in his past, but pointed defi- 
nitely toward his possible future.” 

Education then becomes a matter of 
concern with individuals and how they 
develop. Curriculum writers of recent 
times are beginning to echo such an ob- 
jective. All good teaching has pointed in 
this direction. A short time ago the 
writer was discussing with a high school 
English teacher the way in which she led 
boys and girls to develop an appreciation 
of literary interests. It took only a few 
minutes’ conversation to discover that this 
teacher adapted her procedures to indi- 
vidual boys and girls by having them cor- 
respond with leading writers. Specific 
relationships were also set up with the 
library, and each student was helped to 
acquire an interest appropriate to his back- 
ground and vocational future. The words 
“counseling” and “guidance” meant some- 
thing in the effective methods used by this 
teacher of English. 

In line with this personal trend in edu- 
cational values, one of our larger mid- 
western universities gave a course in 
guidance last summer. ‘The enrollment 
approximated some two hundred and fifty 
students. This interest on the part of 
teachers indicates a need which these lead- 
ers sensed. Naturally, educational ob- 
jectives related to the library—if true 
appreciation and interest are to be devel- 
oped—cannot escape some such life view 
of education. Persons are to be directed. 
And what an opportunity the skilled li- 
brarian has. Our surveys reveal that 
many an understanding librarian has won 
the confidence of students and opened up 
unexplored vistas in reading that have 
changed the course of their lives. Like- 


wise, many librarians have given such 
guidance, not only to floundering fresh- 
men but to upperclassmen as well, that 
true character values have resulted. This 
counseling or personnel opportunity arises 
when the student seeks guidance on vari- 
ous topics or when viewpoints of students 
—which are usually limited—are enlarged 
to greater perspectives. 


PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE 
LEARNING PROCESS 


The foregoing emphasizes the fact that 
library procedures are related to student 
needs. Even assuming that teachers’ as- 
signments are adequately motivated and 
explained when given, the whole educa- 
tional process breaks down if books are 
not made available to students. Study 
conditions must, likewise, be satisfactory 
if vital learning is to take place. If stu- 
dents are not using files, indexes, bibli- 
ographies, and other tools, the educational 
process is falling short at those points. It 
is assumed, then, that vital learning in any 
educational institution is very definitely 
conditioned by supplementary library pro- 
cedures. 


DiscoveRING STUDENT NEEDS 


No one will question but that librarians 
can learn something from students as to 
the effectiveness of library services. How 
to get reliable information, rather than 
mere prejudice on the part of a few, the 
caprice of some student leader, or the 
domineering influence of a faculty mem- 
ber or an administrator, is the question. 
There are a few very important principles 
of investigation with which all should be 
acquainted. 

Let us briefly go through a scientific 
study? which brought forth the actual 
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student problems related to the library in 
a college of grade A rating. 

This study was limited to one-half of 
the freshman class, and the participants 
were selected on the basis of three criteria: 
intelligence, neurotic tendency, and socio- 
economic status. There was thus a fair 
sampling of the entire class, on the basis 
of three standardized tests, and conse- 
quently no one could say that the good, 
the poor, or any other special type of 
student was selected. 


SELECTING APPROPRIATE "TECHNIQUES 


The purpose of the study was very 
definite, and appropriate techniques were 
selected. The purpose was to discover 
the actual adjustment problems of fresh- 
men with respect to college life, and the 
use of the library played an important 
part in such adjustments. 

The techniques and instruments used 
were: 

A skilled counselor had two rather 
lengthy interviews with each student, in 
which definite information was sought and 
secured. 

A check-list resulting from individual 
and committee reports brought forth con- 
crete information on student problems. 

Freshman orientation groups met to 
clarify issues which the counselor wished 
to have cleared. Each student also handed 
in a list of his own problems with respect 
to a given situation and by means of a 
secret number his identity was not re- 
vealed. 

Twenty-five case studies were used as 
a check to make sure that mere complaints 
or misleading symptoms of difficulties had 
not been reported. 

Each student described his own adjust- 
ment problems. With respect to his use 
of the library, for example, the student 
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checked his particular grievances, and, so 
that the results would be a report of prob- 
lems and not mere complaints, he described 
in writing the two library difficulties 
which most disturbed him. 

The results, in terms of scores, were 
divided into five groups. All raw scores 
were converted into standard scores by 
subtracting the raw score from the mean 
(average) score. This deviation was then 
divided by the S. D. of the group. Groups 
I and II, as the two low groups, were 
compared with groups IV and V. Group 
III was considered the mean group. The 
critical ratio technique was used to indi- 
cate the above relationship. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


It was found that 73 students had 5,959 
adjustment problems. In the order of 
greatest frequency, the areas of difficulty 
were: 

Courses 714 

Religion 706 

Teachers 468 

Economic 446 

Library 443 

Educational guidance 393 

Personal student relations 382 

Athletics 359 

Vocation 316 

Rooming 286 

Social and amusement 261 

Other races and cliques 257 

Parental religion 243 

Health 199 

Teachers outside classes 157 

Boarding 149 

Special interest groups 98 

Administrative officers 53 

Departmental groups 29 


The library ranked fifth, it is to be 
noted, in relation to the grand total, with 
443 adjustment problems—a rather im- 
portant rating in the college scheme of 
things. 

These problems were: 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY® 
1. DistuRBANCES CAUSED BY STUDENTS 
Whispering 47 
Too many questions asked of other students 18 
Too many questions asked at desk 5 
Noise when entering library 38 
Noise when leaving library 30 
Time spent noticing the clothes of others 17 
Time spent noticing the opposite sex Il 
Noisy “library daters” 16 
Noise from studying together and copying 27 
Excessive laughing and “horseplay” 29 
Floor too noisy 33 
Total 271 
2. DIFFICULTIES IN FinpING Books AND MAGAZINES 
Time spent searching for missing collateral books 23 
More than one book monopolized by one student 25 
Assigned books not placed on reserve 30 
Not enough collateral books for needs of class 33 
Books and magazines not in library 5 
Total 116 
3. NEED ror NicHt Stupy Hours ror FRESHMEN 
Cannot get all collateral reading done 30 
It is not possible to read magazines in the daytime 26 
Total 56 
Grand Total 443 


Note what two students said in describ- 
ing their problems: 


Case 52. Female. Intelligence ACE 226 
(upper) ; emotional stability TPS 40 (mid- 
dle) ; socio-economic status SSES 27 (up- 
per): 

To my notion almost the most disturbing 
influence in the library is whispering be- 
tween two or more students. On important 
matters, such as securing assignments, this 
may be excused, but when students insist 
on visiting for a long period of time, that 
is different. This procedure is terribly an- 
noying to the other students in the vicinity 
and should certainly be done away with if 
possible. 

Case 27. Male. Intelligence ACE 151 
(middle) ; emotional stability TPS 52 (mid- 
dle) ; socio-economic status SSES 22 (mid- 
dle) : 

The most difficult thing in regard to my 


use of the library is that I cannot study 
there at night. I work twenty-one hours 
each week for my board and consequently 
I cannot get the amount of reading done at 
regular hours which is assigned in reserved 
books. If I could study these books at the 
library during evening hours, I could finish 
the necessary reading. 


Another phase of this study revealed 
that students of good emotional stability 
had fewer problems than did those of high 
emotional or neurotic tendency, and that 
students of low socio-economic status had 
many more problems than did those of 
high rating. 

Interestingly enough, students of high 
intelligence had almost as many library 
problems as did those of low intelli- 
gence. 
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IMPORTANT FAcTORS IN DISCOVERING 
STUDENT NEEDS 


Such factors include the following: 

Any scientific study is based upon a dis- 
tributed sampling. This means that the 
selection of individuals must not represent 
prejudice or information loaded in any one 
direction. To safeguard against this, 
several criteria should provide the basis for 
selection. 

The purpose of the study must be very 
specific and limited in such a way that it 
can be carefully controlled. 

Reliable techniques or methods, in line 
with the type of study, should be chosen. 

In studies of human nature, a sympa- 
thetic attitude is important. In a student 
study, for example, students must be led 
to the point of view that they will share 
and gladly codperate in the whole proce- 
dure. Detective and spying methods are 
not usable. 

Studies should be set up in a scientific 
way, which presupposes, in most cases, 
that assistants who have the requisite 
knowledge and skill will be secured to ap- 
prove the procedure. Careful studies can- 
not be based on opinion, prejudice, or 
questionnaire statements. Facts as they 
relate to a situation must be secured, and 
they must be seen in proper perspective if 
understanding of an actual condition is to 
be revealed. 


RESULTING Types OF STUDENT 
LIBRARY PROBLEMS 


College studies reveal that student prob- 
lems in the use of the library vary con- 
siderably, but some of the chief types are: 


Disturbances in the library caused by stu- 
dents. These usually refer to noises related 
to floors, doors, windows, or whispering, 
most of which can be remedied. 
Difficulties in finding books and maga- 
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zines. It is surprising to discover how 
many students do not know where to find 
the standard periodicals. Some do not know 
procedures in the use of books. Many do 
not know how to find material when given 
a topic for study. It was learned that the 
usual visit of new students to the library 
during freshman week does little if any 
good. Everything is so strange then that 
even the lecture of the librarian is ineffec- 
tive, and the presentation of rules or a tour 
of the library at this early stage is largely 
futile for the same reason. The average 
freshman is in such a busy whirl the first 
week of the term that his introduction to 
library services calls for more careful plan- 
ning and execution later in the year. 

In many schools freshmen need the use 
of the library some evenings in addition to 
daytime hours. This is especially true when 
the student is engaged in remunerative work 
during the day or lives at home. 

Few students get into the habit of using 
the library in any regular way, yet books, 
magazines, and newspapers are indispensable 
aids if their studies are to be carried on 
successfully. 

Reference has been made elsewhere to the 
necessity of integrating the library policy 
with that of the institution. 


A Few IMPLICATIONS 


Many library problems which hinder 
students could be remedied. Squeaky 
floors, rattling windows, disturbing sun- 
light, and poor lighting can be eliminated. 
Whispering students and daters’ meetings 
can be regulated. 

It is possible to get teachers to see that 
necessary books and other material are 
placed on reserve shelves. 

Faculty interest and codperation may 
be cultivated. The librarian through a 
personal interview may acquaint the 
teacher with pamphlet and book materials 
related to his field, and a card notice can 
be used to notify him of new materials 
when they are received at the library. Im- 
portant developments in the way of litera- 
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LIBRARY NEEDS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


ture may be made at faculty meetings. 

A definite plan is needed to tell stu- 
dents about library procedures. One im- 
portant method is to see that each student 
has a topic assigned which will require 
him to discover and use different types of 
source material. This will bring into the 
picture various bibliographies, indexes, and 
evaluation sources. Dewey did not miss 
it far when he said that “we learn by 
doing.” Library procedures can be no ex- 
ception as far as student use of its privi- 
leges are concerned. 

The alert librarian will display his 
wares. This means that he will be in- 
formed on topics of importance both on 
and off the campus, and the relation of 
these topics to student and faculty inter- 
ests should be the basis for displays in the 
library. But student interest needs to be 
arrested either by direct motivation or 
through faculty codperation. ‘There are 
many things that can be done with respect 
to vocational guidance, world events, local 
and state events, and so on. 

Librarians as well as instructors should 
know the student mind on the campus. 
Extracurricular activities, as well as 
scholarly, departmental, and related stu- 
dent interests, and administrative policies 
and attitudes, form campus life. Science 
clubs, international groups, social welfare 
groups, and others would be appreciative 
of suggestions of new materials pertinent 
to their interests which come to the li- 
brary. Some would add that it is the 
librarian’s province to assist in the prep- 
aration of certain types of bibliographies. 

As is true of all kinds of effective lead- 
ership with respect to professional growth 
and general improvement, the librarian 
must continually evaluate his work. The 
poet has said that “new times demand 
new measures...” Human nature can 
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be motivated if the proper psychological 
appeals are selected, and the discovery of 
these appeals becomes one of the primary 
tasks of the librarian if the library is to 
become a workshop where materials of 
various types are to be used. 

I trust I have not placed too much 
responsibility upon the busy librarian. A 
highly respected book which should be in 
every library emphasizes the importance of 
putting “first things first.” I have tried 
to emphasize some of these first things as 
I seek to understand students. In addi- 
tion, I have constantly kept in mind my 
responsibility as a member of the library 
board in my own college and as chairman 
of one of the departments in the Social 
Science Division. May we adapt our col- 
lege and university procedures to these 
students whose present and potential lead- 
ership we are seeking to develop. The 
library assumes a maximum role in this 
important leadership process. 


REFERENCES 
1. Emme, Earle E. “The Adjustment Prob- 


lems of College Students.” Journal of 
Applied Psychology. February, 1936. 
This article goes more fully into this 
view than is possible here. 





2. The adjustment problems of 
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1932. 

3. Ibid., p. 45-46. 
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If You Can Use Them 


A ser oF seven posters, designed and 
used for the celebration of Andrew Car- 
negie’s birthday on November 25, is 
available from the Publicity Division at 
A. L. A. Headquarters within the next 
three months. Postage of eighteen cents 
per set should accompany requests. 
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Consideration of a College 
Library Book List 


By FLORA BELLE LUDINGTON 


y \ N ADEQUATELY selected li- 


brary is now generally admitted to be an 
indispensable requirement of a college. 
For the faculty it makes for more inter- 
esting and effective teaching. For students 
it is a main approach to learning. 

The methods of book selection em- 
ployed by college libraries are fairly well 
standardized. Blanche McCrunm, in her 
admirable Estimate of standards for a col- 
lege library, states that in the selection of 
college library books, faculty recommenda- 
tions form the backbone of the book buy- 
ing. But Miss McCrum does not excuse 
the librarian from definite responsibility in 
the matter of selection. We can well ask 
ourselves what assistance in the selection 
of books we give professors, and what 
tools we, as librarians, have which will 
prevent us from overlooking notable books 
of the year which faculty members may 
have neglected to order. Has the time not 
come for the publication of an adequate 
aid to book selection for college libra- 
ries? 

Professorial laxity, notorious as that is, 
and lack of funds are certainly not the 
only reasons for the state of the book col- 
lections in our libraries. The promiscuity 
of these collections finally provoked the 
Carnegie Corporation, not so many years 
ago, to finance a survey of the book re- 
sources of college libraries. Our collec- 
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tions tend to be made up of a number of 
small professional libraries, chosen by fac- 
ulty members for their own instructional 
purposes. 

The interest of instructors in the prob- 
lem of book selection, which was awakened 
in many colleges by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration’s activities, has waned in certain 
institutions. ‘This is due in part to de- 
creased budgets during the last few years. 
The professor knows that, try as he may, 
his departmental budget cannot possibly 
cover all the books he needs; therefore, he 
may just as well buy the titles which in- 
terest him personally. Some _ professors 
order books which seem _ important, 
whether the need for them is immediate or 
not; others will neglect to round out the 
collections in their fields; while the libra- 
rian needs ever to be alert to the publication 
of significant volumes not necessarily re- 
lated to specific courses. 

Unfortunately, economic conditions 
have been such that the American Library 
Association has been unable to capitalize 
this temporary interest by publishing a 
regularly issued aid for book selection. 
The need for this assistance is increasing 
rather than abating, and it is my belief 
that there should be made available to all 
members of faculties who are responsible 
for book purchase a publication main- 
tained for the specific purpose of helping 
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them with the pleasant but difficult re- 
sponsibility of selecting books. 

The college and university librarians of 
Southern California, in May, 1934, passed 
a resolution calling attention to the need 
for the publication of a college library 
book list. I myself attempted to state the 
case for some special assistance for college 
libraries in the Library Journal of Janu- 
ary I, 1935, in writing on “College Li- 
brary Book Selection.” May I reiterate 
what I said when I raised the question: 
“Might it not be possible for the Ameri- 
can Library Association, with support 
from one of the foundations, to extend 
its service for colleges so that college li- 
braries could be supplied with expert and 
critical opinions regarding a larger num- 
ber of suitable books ?’”? 

Still more recently, J. Periam Danton, 
in his doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, summarized in the 
Library Quarterly, October, 1935, re- 
marked that “Something for which there 
seems to be a real place is a book review- 
ing and book noting journal directed spe- 
cifically toward the needs of the college 
and the college library. .. . In spite of the 
difficulties entailed in the publication of a 
college book list periodical, it seems prob- 
able that an authoritative journal of this 
sort would fill such a need and would be 
of such use as to justify considerable 
effort.”* Mr. Danton’s statement aroused 
one librarian to the extent of writing to 
the Saturday Review of Literature sug- 
gesting that its staff should at short inter- 
vals devote two or three pages to the 
selection and review of books for young 
readers.* 

Before we accept these suggestions, let 
us consider what methods we are now em- 
ploying to select our books. In all proba- 
bility, the greatest assistance is that given 


those faculty members who read book 
reviews in the journals of their own fields. 
This supposition is strengthened in Mr. 
Danton’s study. Other sources of infor- 
mation, in order of use, as listed by Mr. 
Danton are: published and periodical 
bibliographies, dealers’ catalogs, the book 
reviewing journals, New York Times 
Book Review, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, United States Catalog and Cumu- 
lative Book Index, Booklist, Book Review 
Digest, Books Abroad, and New York 
Herald Tribune Books. I shall discuss 
these sources briefly. 

The scholar’s distrust of journals in his 
own field is indicated by this statement of 
the American Historical Association’s 
Committee on the Planning of Research: 

A general criticism made of historical 
journals concerns the reviewing and biblio- 
graphical service. Too often the reviews do 
not review the books. They dilate upon in- 
significant errors and this gives a misleading 
impression of the work under consideration. 
There is a general demand for more critical 
appraisal, both of the scientific and the lit- 
erary merit of books. 

The situation in other fields appears to 
be analogous to that in the field of history. 

Published and periodical bibliographies 
are also important sources, according to 
the Danton study. If by this class Mr. 
Danton means bibliographies in books and 
periodicals, I would say that the difficulty 
with their use is that they are frequently 
lacking for specific fields and are not al- 
ways timely. They will, however, remain 
an important aid to book selection. When 
a professor is about to offer a new course, 
careful examination of the books related 
to the subject which are already in the 
library will disclose the important titles to 
be purchased. 

Dealers’ catalogs and blurbs as a source 
of book information seem _ inevitable. 
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Nothing is more natural to a publisher 
than to indorse heartily that title which in 
his estimation was worthy of the invest- 
ment of his own money. He wants to 
profit by this investment, and one way to 
do so is to invest further in advertising 
space. One reputable publisher who does 
not advertise extensively is said to budget, 
dollar for dollar, actual production and 
advertising costs. Whether many of our 
books are in our libraries because of clever 
advertising of mediocre titles, or because 
publishers have pushed their important 
titles, or “just because,” is a debatable 
question. 


More DiscriMINATING GuIDE NEEDED 


Other sources of information are the 
book review periodicals, the New York 
Times, the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, and New York Herald Tribune 
Books, all excellent journals in their way, 
but certainly not issued with the need of 
the college library in mind. The uneven- 
ness of reviewing in these journals has 
been indicated by Margaret Marshall and 
Mary McCarthy in their series recently 
published in the Nation, “Our Critics; 
Right or Wrong,” and although their 
damaging illustrations are largely taken 
from fiction,® they disclose definite preju- 
dices and inconsistencies. Books Abroad, 
as a source of critical material in regard 
to books in European languages, is prob- 
ably too little used by all of us. The very 
fact that this publication can and does 
exist should encourage our group to be- 
lieve that a book selection aid for college 
libraries is practical. 

The use of the United States Catalog 
and the Cumulative Book Index in 
selecting books for college libraries is also 
reported by Mr. Danton. My own objec- 
tion to these valuable tools as book selec- 
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tion aids is that they are not selective and 
may result in ordering everything on a 
subject rather than in a discriminate selec- 
tion of the better titles. 

The Book Review Digest is obviously 
dependent upon the quality of the reviews 
in the journals from which it assembles its 
material. Approximately 1300 non-fiction 
titles were included in the first half of the 
1934 Book Review Digest cumulation. 
They received an average of four reviews 
each; of these, two and a quarter were 
favorable, slightly over half a review per 
book was marked + —, only one book in 
eight received a —+ ; only one review in 
nine was negative, while one in ten was 
noncommittal. The preponderance of 
favorable reviews is noteworthy. Accord- 
ing to the Publishers’ Weekly tabulations 
for 1934, 837 new titles in economics, 
political science, and education were pub- 
lished in the United States, and 1,589 in 
Great Britain. Four hundred sixty-three 
titles classed in the 300’s were included 
in the 1934 Book Review Digest, and they 
received a total of 2,615 reviews. Of 
these, 284 reviewers were doubtful enough 
to have their notes summarized as a +—, 
only sixty were —+, and seventy-one 
were definitely unfavorable and were 
credited with an absolute negative. 

The selection of books in the 300’s 
alone, from the 6,188 titles published in 
England from 1931-34 inclusive—since 
publication of the Shaw List—and from 
the 3,481 of the same or additional titles 
published in this country, presents diffi- 
culties in this era of economic change. 
How many of them should be in our 
libraries? How are we finding out about 
these volumes? Harold Laski recently 
told the British librarians that “most li- 
braries can do little for the serious student 
except perform the essential task of seeing 
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to it that he has the books he needs.’”’ 
Are we providing our students, under- 
graduate and graduate, and our professors 
with the books they should know about 
and need? 

The special libraries group is endeavor- 
ing to meet its own unique problems with 
the new Technical Book Review Digest. 
At present this publication has many of 
the faults of a codperative enterprise: in- 
complete citations, few sources of infor- 
mation, and lack of uniformity. It is too 
soon to judge it critically. It may in time 
become a satisfactory book selection aid for 
special libraries. The Booklist, adequate 
and useful as it is for other purposes, is 
not compiled to meet the demands of the 
college community. Do we not also need 
some aid to book selection specifically de- 
signed to assist in the choice of books for 
our college libraries? 


A PLAN FoR THE Book List 


For the purpose of calling forth discus- 
sion, may I outline my own somewhat 
Utopian plan for the publication of such a 
list? I suggest an annotated monthly list 
of books suitable for college libraries, pub- 
lished ten months of the year—omitting 
July and August—<arefully compiled by a 
central staff with the codperation of li- 
brarians and library-minded professors. I 
would secure this degree of codperation by 
paying these librarians and professors for 
their expert advice. I believe that few 
college presidents would be indifferent to 
the honor accorded their institutions by the 
selection of a member of their staff for 
this service. 

I would include a liberal number of 
titles in English and European languages 
which are suitable for undergraduate stu- 
dents and a limited number for graduate 
students and the research work of profes- 


sors. I would rely upon pooled judg- 
ments of books, because of the genuine 
success of this technique in compiling the 
Booklist, the Shaw List, and other library 
aids. Evaluations would be genuinely 
critical, with a sufficient annotation to de- 
fine the scope of the volume and its value. 
I would indicate especially desirable titles, 
those adapted to supplementary reading, 
dormitory libraries, browsing rooms, 
teachers colleges, and junior colleges. 
The scheme of arrangement would be by 
classification, and not according to sub- 
jects of the curriculum. Subscription 
prices would be relatively high or on a 
service basis. Colleges would be en- 
couraged to buy duplicate copies for ad- 
ministrative and faculty use, and these 
copies would be distributed at the cost of 
production and mailing. In my own in- 
stitution two or three copies would cer- 
tainly never go around. Printing on one 
side of the sheet might be considered, but 
if the cost of duplicate copies is properly 
controlled, it would be less expensive to 
duplicate than to clip and forward the 
titles in his own field to the professor who 
might be interested. The needs of other 
departments, and a less greedy attitude for 
books for his own department, can be 
demonstrated to a professor more easily 
when he sees the needs of his colleagues. 
One copy should, of course, go to the 
president of the college. Is there any bet- 
ter means of stressing the current book 
needs of your institution? 

How many subscribers could such a 
publication expect? The Booklist sub- 
scribers number 6,100 and the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, 2,600. Should not 
we expect that most of our 644 colleges, 
421 junior colleges, and 243 teachers col- 
leges, a total of 1,308, listed in the 1935 
Educational Directory, would subscribe? 
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Is not this just the list needed by the 
readers’ advisers in the large public li- 
braries and by state and special libraries? 
An initial subsidy would be demanded. 
Not every college that should subscribe 
would do so. A liberal publicity budget 
should be allotted for the first years. 
Surely colleges would realize the obvious 
advantages on the basis of probable saving. 
Avoid very few poor purchases and a 
year’s subscription is saved. Would not 
the receipt of such a list prove a regular 
reminder to the president that his institu- 
tion needs books and more books? Would 
not such a list jog faculty members into 
activity, and would not the publication of 
a special college library book list help us 
to be better college librarians? It is the 
librarians who must perforce assume the 
ultimate responsibility for securing those 
books needed by our students and faculty 
members, and for seeing that they have 
already been purchased by the library and 
are on the shelves when required. 
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FFVIII, 


Is a College Book List Needed? 


Live y discussion followed the fore- 
going address, given at the midwinter 
meeting of College Librarians of the Mid- 
dle West. 

The consensus of opinion was that a 
book list for college libraries would be 
valuable and the first vote was prepond- 
erantly in its favor. 

The minority argument held that it was 
the business of the college faculty to se- 
lect books and that reviews in scholarly 
publications, plus those in current book 
reviewing journals, met their needs. 

Representatives of the majority opinion 
countered by replying that in the smaller 
college library, librarians are responsible 
for most of the book selection, and that the 
narrow basis on which faculty members 
select makes supplementary purchases by 
the librarian necessary. 

That a college book list would be ex- 
pensive to publish and the subscription 
price high, did not discourage its advo- 
cates, as was indicated by an informal 
show of hands of those whose libraries 
would nevertheless subscribe to the publi- 
cation. 

A yearly book list, cumulated from re- 
views from other sources, was mentioned 
as an alternative should publication of a 
monthly list seem impractical, which 
brought forth the suggestion that excellent 
lists in yearbooks such as the New Inter- 
national and Americana, presumably made 
by experts, might serve the same purpose. 

The vote for the list was reported to the 
A. L. A. Editorial Committee by Charles 


H. Brown, one of the committee members. 
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INCREASE IN CIRCULATION—EVANSTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY—1930-1935 


(Circulation) 
1935 


Fine Arts 
(42,894) 


151% 
ee ee ee 


138% 


General Works x: 


(9,378) 


Science 
(32,302) 


Philosophy 
(8,591) 


Language 
(1,403) 


Useful Arts 
(33,546) 


Social Science 
(46,357) 


Biography 
(31,234) 


Literature 
(100,951) 


Fiction 
(381,718) 


Travel 
(32,273) 


Religion 
(6,360) 


History 
(29,031) 


85% 


82% 


78% 


43% 


34% 


32% 
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25% 


20% 


' 


19% 


| 


16% 
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135% 
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Population 
Tax Rate 
No. Days Open 
Books Rebound 
Books Repaired 
Registered Borrowers 
adult 
juvenile 
total 
Per Cent Population 
Registered 
Volumes Added 
adult 
juvenile 
total 


adult | 
juvenile 
total 

Total No. Volumes 
adult | 
juvenile 
total 

Periodicals 


Pictures Loaned 





Books hg Out or Lost 


Circulation per Borrower 
Circulation per Capita 


Visitors to Exhibits and 
Meetings in Art Center 6,552 


1930 
62,622 
-0012 
347 
5,582 
? 


9,919 
31,373 


49% 


6,026 
2,630 
8,656 


220 
17.6 
8.7 
1,434 


1935 
65,000 
.0012 
346 
3,489 
3,049 


25,698 


10,584 
36,282 


55.8% 


114,513 
30,036 
144,549 


13,742 





The above graph illustrated the annual report of the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library 
which was recently given more than a full page of space in each of Evanston’s two 
papers. It is interesting to note that the report resulted in a very favorable unsolicited 
editorial in the Evanston Review on what the library is doing, urging gifts, 
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The Smaller Library and 
Adult Education 


By JOHN CHANCELLOR 


Waar can the small library do?” 


has been a perennial question since we 
first began to talk about adult educa- 
tion in libraries. It has frequently carried 
the implication that adult education is a 
game only for big boys, that the smaller 
ones are not able to do much with it, that 
adult education in a library is in some 
way contingent on the ability to hire a high 
salaried specialist, a readers’ adviser, and 
to set up a new and separate department. 

This unfortunate connotation is prob- 
ably due to a superficial and incomplete 
grasp of the larger objectives and philos- 
ophy of library participation in the adult 
education movement. In our haste to 
grasp the many new ideas and schemes that 
bombard us, we have developed the habit 
of picking out a few tangible ideas and 
setting them up as labor saving symbols of 
the whole idea. We are not inclined to 
read through and think through these 
propositions to a thorough understanding. 
The tempo of the age almost forces us to 
formalize, standardize, seek a formula, 
and label. Hence we have come uncon- 
sciously upon a habit of thinking of read- 
ers’ adviser when the words “adult educa- 
tion” are mentioned. Perhaps librarians in 
large libraries are more prone to do this 
than those in smaller libraries; perhaps 
they more than others have set the habit. 

Certainly there is nothing to justify this 
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conception in the writings of those clear 
thinking library leaders who ten years ago 
prepared the American Library Associa- 
tion’s report on Libraries and adult educa- 
tion. They saw it as a general objective 
for libraries large and small, state and 
local, public and college. They devoted 
much space to the place of the small li- 
brary in the picture. They gave sugges- 
tions but no formulas or fixed patterns. 
Their emphasis was on the purpose and 
ultimate goal rather than on method. 
Probably our chief job today is to re- 
think this whole proposition that libraries 
can be one of the most important agencies 
for informal education in our society. We 
have been too much concerned with find- 
ing a method for adult education in li- 
braries ; we have tended too much toward 
making it a specialty, toward department- 
alizing it. We need now to think of 
involving the whole library, putting a 
mixed motive of informal education and 
recreation into all library planning and 
practice, into book selection, cataloging, re- 
ference, desk work, and publicity; so that 
not one but all staff members will get a 
vision of the great opportunity, the great 
challenge to the library to serve better the 
new inquisitiveness that is in men, women, 
and children today, in their effort better to 
understand themselves and their world. 
The small library is as much concerned 
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here as the large one. Such a program 
fits it even more readily than it does the 
highly complex and departmentalized city 
library. 


Wuart Is ApuLtT EpucaTION? 


Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has given the best 
description of this challenge, the best defi- 
nition of the purpose of this thing un- 
fortunately named adult education. 


The purpose of adult education is to help 
in the task of building ideals of personal ex- 
cellence into the structure of our civilization, 
to combat the notion that maturity can safely 
be fixed or complacent, to keep active the 
curiosity which is our human glory, to sal- 
vage lost skills, and to give wisdom a voice. 

These aims do not involve the teaching 
of any doctrine, or any attempt by one part 
of our citizenry to uplift any other part. 
The good to be gained is mutual. The effort 
of those active in the movement is toward 
the improvement of the intellectual climate 
until it shall be so stimulating that each 
will respond for himself, and everyone, no 
matter what privileges he has enjoyed or 
what handicaps he has suffered, will feel 
that the adventure of learning is still open 
to him. 


The immediate question then is how to 
incorporate these aims and purposes into 
the everyday library situation, particularly 
that of the smaller library. But first let 
us consider some of the more apparent lim- 
itations of the small library in adult edu- 
cation: 


1. A small book collection 

2. A small staff with limited time and a 
great range of demanding duties 

3. Limited equipment and building facili- 


ties 

First, as to books. One of the outstand- 
ing advantages of self study through li- 
brary books is that it can offer opportunity 
for study in a wide range of topics, from 


a variety of approaches and levels of diffi- 
culty. Obviously a small book collection 
limits this opportunity. The range of 
reading interests in a small community can 
be nearly as wide as in a large community. 
Actually, this is probably not altogether 
true, but it is likely that in proportion to 
the size of the towns the range of reading 
interests is wider and more varied than 
in the large community. But requests for 
books on the less usual topics are too occa- 
sional and uncertain to warrant local book- 
stocks which are always adequate. The 
obvious solution is recourse to some sup- 
plementary reservoir to meet the unusual 
request. This points to strong state lend- 
ing collections, to some codperative ar- 
rangement between libraries in a region, 
or, better still, to a regional library system 
where there will be not only codperative 
inter-library lending but codperative and 
planned selection, buying, and cataloging. 

A limited book supply is perhaps the 
most real limitation on the effectiveness of 
the small library as an adult education 
agency. If smaller libraries are really to 
serve in this field, it is the first problem 
for attack. 

The limitations as regards staff are not 
so serious. The A. L. A. report on Li- 
braries and adult education rightly put 
first emphasis on high quality personnel. 
It is apparent that not everyone has the 
special abilities and background needed 
for readers’ advisory work or for making 
effective contacts with other educational 
and social groups in the community. 

However, the main requirements for 
such work are not professional prestige, 
special training, formal diplomas, or even 
special experience. They are personality, 
sound judgment of books and people—and 
a knowledge of the way to fit one to the 
other—common sense, and above all an 
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enthusiasm for the potentialities of in- 
formal education through an enjoyable use 
of books. Perhaps there is also needed 
something of a desire to contribute toward 
better and more abundant living, a desire 
that must be well tempered with tolerance 
for one another’s differences. Such qual- 
ities are not dependent on geography—one 
is as likely to find them in the small in- 
stitution as in the big one—so that as far 
as quality of personality and personnel 
go, it does not seem that the small li- 
brary is at any greater disadvantage than 
the large one. 


Tue REAL IssugE 


Then there is the limitation charged 
to small staff and lack of time. Lack of 
time is one of the most common complaints 
in all places and professions, and is per- 
haps more justified in the large systems 
and cities where there is more hurry, more 
pressure, more suggestion of things to be 
done, and more distracting demand from 
more people. The real issue is to decide 
which things are first in importance. We 
always find time for those things and 
people that we really believe important. 
It is another way of saying that “where 
there is a will, there is a way.” 

The main obstacle to making a place for 
new things in our program is our in- 
stinctive reverence for what has become 
established, our reluctance to sacrifice the 
habitual (and hence, the easy) ways. It 
takes courage and genuine enthusiasm for a 
new thing to allow it a place in our already 
crowded day. Hence the need for real 
conviction of the great worth and potential 
value of the informal education idea, so 
that the pressure within us is strong 
enough to break some of the crusts of 
habit. 

Finally, there is the third and least 
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of limitations on the small library as an 
educational agency—limited building space 
and equipment to enable it to become a 
center for lectures, discussions, book clubs, 
exhibits, musicales, and a variety of cul- 
tural offerings. These things are not es- 
sentials but they play an important part 
in establishing the library in the minds of 
people as an informal educational center, 
for reasons touched on later. 

A library need not have an auditorium 
or meeting rooms to play this rdle. Some 
small libraries are making much more ef- 
fective connections between books and such 
programs by holding the latter in the eve- 
ning in reference or reading rooms where 
books line the walls and tempt to brows- 
ing. Others are using children’s rooms. 
Others go outside and hold their book 
review talks or discussion meetings, in 
schoolhouses, churches, homes. ‘There is, 
however, great advantage in getting people 
to the library for a variety of educational, 
recreational, and cultural offerings of an 
informal nature. The library then takes 
on a new meaning, is seen to be more than 
a book distributing depot, and the way be- 
comes open to an ever widening influence 


and participation in the cultural life of the 
community. 


SMALL Lisprary Has REAL ADVANTAGES 


So much for the disadvantages. On the 
other hand, the small library has some very 
real advantages over the large library as 
an informal education agency. 

Informal education—which is fast be- 
coming the only acceptable variety, not 
only to adults but to young people and 
children as well—has implicit in it the idea 
of the person-to-person, casual, friendly, 
unstrained contact. It is study in the 
free lance fashion, study seasoned with en- 
thusiasm and the spirit of recreation. 
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Certainly the atmosphere of the small li- 
brary or the branch library is more con- 
ducive to this type of thing than that of 
the complex, crowded, departmentalized 
library of the larger city, set as it often is 
in an architectural scheme nearly as formal 
and awe inspiring as that of a museum or 
a mansion. The specialized readers’ ad- 
visory services of large libraries, set apart 
in a quiet corner for unhurried individual 
consultation, are signs of an attempt to 
compensate for the evils of bigness, crowds, 
and complex organization. The librarian 
in a small town, and sometimes in a small 
branch library, comes to know his people 
in a friendly informal way that is seldom 
possible with the transient patrons of the 
city library. 

A second advantage is that inhabitants 
of the smaller towns and the country are 
freer to enjoy informal education. ‘There 
may not actually be a greater amount of 
leisure per person per day, but certainly 
there is less hurry, less pressure, less dis- 
traction, fewer things bidding for one’s 
time and attention. Some opportunity for 
contemplation is certainly a necessity in 
general education, just as relaxation is nec- 
essary for effective digestion, and this is 
something the driven city student is al- 
most forced to cut short. 

But the most important advantage is 
that in many places the small library is 
the one educational outpost on a cultural 
frontier where opportunity to learn, to be 
stimulated by the thoughts and works of 
the best minds, is limited. Its broad range 
of educational offerings is more a first 
need in the small town than the single 
offering of a dozen other educational and 
cultural agencies, such as the museum, the 
concert hall, the vocational school, or the 
evening adult school, each of which can 
give only one rather narrowly defined edu- 


cational experience to a rather specialized 
group. The library’s offering is composite, 
many sided, even though not so complete; 
it affords vistas into almost any subject 
taught in any school in the world and into 
many that no school teaches. 


A Hus Position 


It is this consideration that makes it 
seem to many that the library occupies 
something of a hub position in the local 
informal education picture. It is this that 
suggests that the library act as the co- 
ordinating center and the codperator with 
every attempt to offer something cultural 
or educational in the community. Hence, 
the wisdom of bringing discussion groups, 
lectures, musicales, exhibits, into the library 
or bringing the library books to them; it 
is the wisdom of introducing tangibly the 
idea of continuous, life-long learning 
through reading to those who attend, an 
idea that has never occurred to many in- 
telligent people. 

So it seems that the library might be 
the first cultural institution that a wise 
and farseeing town builder might choose 
in planting a new community: it is broad 
and all-inclusive in its offerings; it can 
touch and reinforce every cultural and 
educational impetus that arises elsewhere 
in the community; and it can indefinitely 
carry on and nourish the interests roused 
by these other educational experiences or 
offerings. The very nature of what the 
library can do in informal education makes 
its obligation great, especially in those 
smaller communities where it is so often 
the first or sometimes the only cultural 
agency for adults outside the radio and the 
press, if these may be called cultural. 

So much for purposes, objectives, and 
general considerations. Tangible exam- 
ples are always needed really to fix ideas, 
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so there is added here a brief summary 
of specific suggestions gleaned from libra- 
rians of smaller libraries who have thought 
and written on these matters.* 


OppoRTUNITY FOR INFORMAL 
EDUCATION 


1. Probably the first and most impor- 
tant job is to stress the great latent oppor- 
tunity for informal education that exists 
in the library. Few people have ever real- 
ized this, ever thought of any purpose, 
plan, or objective in their reading, and 
few have any idea that such purposeful 
reading can be an enjoyable hobby. Few 
have any conception of the fact that there 
are very readable books and pamphlets on 
many topics in which they are keenly in- 
terested. A few of the ways that this 
idea can be gotten over to the public are: 


Stories, announcements, chatty reading 
suggestions, book lists, and general publicity 
in local newspapers, local magazines, and 
pamphlet publications of Rotary clubs, 
churches, and women’s clubs 

Talks about books and about education 
through reading to local classes, clubs, and 
groups of all kinds 

Exhibits on tables, open shelves, or other 
equally prominent places of groups of books 
forming a reading course or a plan of in- 
formal study, together with the reading 
course or a typewritten or mimeographed 
reading outline of the plan or course 

Promote lectures, discussions and forums, 
book talks, and exhibits—in the library if 
possible—at which follow-up reading is em- 
phasized in the talk, by distributed lists, 
or displays of related books that can be 
borrowed on the spot 

Utilize the influence and support of local 


1 For mention of some of these, see “The Smaller 
Library and New Educational Demands,” Booklist, 
May, 1934, p. 261-64; the very pertinent article, 
rT from an Adult Education Survey,” New 
York Libraries, August, 1935, p. 226-32; and a 
ee -page pamphlet, Adult education: su gestive 
aids for libraries, prepared by the Adult Education 
Committee of the New York Library Association, 
chairman Ernestine Rose, librarian, 135th Street 
Branch Public Library, New York City. Copies may 
be secured from Miss Rose for fifteen cents each. 
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people of prominence and influence in back- 
ing the above schemes and in carrying the 
idea to their own schools, churches, clubs, 
and groups 


MAKE SPECIAL SERVICES KNOWN 


2. Make known the library’s willing- 
ness to render readers’ advisory service on 
certain specified evenings or times of day, 
or by special arrangement as to time for 
consultation: 


By an easily understood and explicit sign 

By explanatory leaflet or bulletin board 
announcements 

Through the press or any of the other 
publicity media just mentioned 


3. Let the adult education motive influ- 
ence: 


The selection of books (especially for 
readers of limited education or reading back- 
ground) 

The duplication of titles 

The procuring, display, and easy circula- 
tion of worth while pamphlets 

The public catalog, shelving arrange- 
ments, physical building arrangements, and 
routines, so that informality is stressed and 
the new patron, inexperienced in reading but 
wanting some degree of education or back- 
ground, is not baffled and discouraged 


The book selector and the staff gener- 
ally should study not only lists of readable 
books but also what it is that makes a 
book readable, how to judge readability, 
and the reading needs of people of various 
levels of reading ability.? 

4. In so far as possible, supply reading 
matter and codperate in every way possible 
to stimulate the follow-up reading habit 
in connection with: 


Emergency education classes 


Public schools, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 


27See “Some Specifications for Readable Books,” 
Book list, May, 1935, 281-82, and “Readable Writ- 
ing,’ ’ by Percy W. " Biawell, f Journal of Adult Edwu- 
cation, October, 1935, p. 389-92, Reprints obtainable 
free from the American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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and similar evening classes for adults spon- 
sored by other agencies 

Study clubs and discussion groups (PTA, 
church groups, women’s clubs, granges, labor 
unions, and League of Women Voters) 

Agricultural extension department clubs 
and groups 

University extension courses 

Educational radio broadcasts 


5. Keep a file of local, near-by and state 
educational and cultural opportunities for 
adults who want part-time or informal 
study opportunities and who cannot ma- 
triculate in the regular educational in- 
stitutions. 

Combined with this might be bulletin 
board announcements and posters. Such 
opportunities are: 


Emergency education classes 

Public evening school classes 

Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. classes 

University extension opportunities (in- 
cluding correspondence courses from uni- 
versities ) 

Informal study or discussion groups 

Educational radio broadcasts 

Lectures, concerts, and exhibits 


6. Give special thought to reaching un- 
served groups, such as: 

Rural groups 

Unemployed and out-of-school youth 

CCC camps 

Transient camps 

Hospitals and penal institutions 


The blind 

Tolstoy, in one of his very serious es- 
says, speaks of the two ways of directing 
a person going on a journey, the one to 
give him a detailed list of specific land- 
marks he will pass, a list of towns and 
roads; the other, a general direction and 
a compass or guiding star. We need both. 
But perhaps in journeys such as the one 
discussed, we especially need the latter, the 
far-off ever-present objective. The danger 
in listing specific landmarks and details 
of procedure is that we may become en- 
grossed and forget the general direction, 
forget even to travel. Hence, one feels 
surest in pointing only a main objective 
and letting each work toward it in his 
own way and as the details of his imme- 
diate situation permit. 





The Board on the Library and Adult Education is increasingly interested in a solution 
of some of the problems of the small library in adult education and hopes that this article 
[of which reprints may be obtained from the A. L. A.] will stimulate librarians of 
small libraries to send to A. L. A. Headquarters suggestions, criticisms, information, 
and general discussion of some of the points raised. 


FRANKLIN F. Hopper, Chairman 
Board on the Library and Adult Education 
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Education for Law Librarianship 


By ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY 


HROUGHOUT the entire history 
of the learned professions there have 
existed tests and standards of professional 
training. Such training combined in some 
way with a discipline of its membership 
has become a paramount duty of these 
organized professional groups. For ex- 
ample, the clergy calls its votaries to the 
priesthood, fixes the doctrines of their 
faith, oftentimes the locus of their min- 
istrations, and if a breach of their ordina- 
tion vows requires the application of 
disciplinary measures, the group may even 
proceed to unfrock them. Likewise the 
standards of ethics and service accepted 
by the members of the American Medical 
Association are familiar to us all. Their 
professional standards and discipline are 
of very early origin. They are most rigid 
in form and are a prerequisite to admis- 
sion into the state and local medical so- 
cieties whose ideals seek for the public 
the application of the principles of the 
highest skill and professional integrity. 

The legal profession is, in the same 
manner, jealous of its inherent right to 
call to the bar those who possess a legal 
aptitude combined with the essentials of 
a fundamental training. Nor does it hes- 
itate to fix the canons of professional serv- 
ice and zealously to enforce them against 
the disregard and indifference of unscru- 
pulous practitioners. Such professional 
training and discipline are greatly aided by 
the continued adoption throughout the 
different states of the program of the in- 
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tegrated bar, whereby a closer discipline 
is obtained over those who aspire to the 
practice of the law. 

Closely affiliated with the American 
Bar Association in the maintenance of 
standards and professional discipline is the 
Association of American Law Schools, 
which attempts to carry out in member 
schools the efforts of the bar in standard- 
izing the minimum requirements and tests 
for admission, study, and graduation. 

In the field of library service, profes- 
sional training has at last come to occupy 
a position of preferment. The record of 
achievement of the American Library As- 
sociation is indeed astonishing. In a little 
over half a century librarians have estab- 
lished a new profession and have arrived 
at a place in its development comparable 
to that occupied by the American Bar 
Association—organized at about the same 
time—but with a background of profes- 
sional history covering over one thousand 
years. 

In supporting the movement for pro- 
fessional recognition the American Library 
Association has had the codperation of the 
Association of American Library Schools 
and the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. Not only have the educational 
standards of applicants to the library pro- 
fession been defined from time to time, 
but the scope of the training has been 
broadened and the curricula of the vari- 
ous schools standardized. 

The last decade has witnessed, in the 
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professional library world, the attainment 
of almost universal acceptance of the 
claims of library training as the necessary 
technical preparation for library service. 
Coupled with this success and comple- 
mentary to it has come a steady approval 
of the certification of librarians as a meas- 
ure of professional responsibility. 

This control over those engaged in li- 
brary service is clearly in harmony with 
the development of the control of pro- 
fessional service through the medium of 
the organized professional group itself. 
There is increasing evidence of the shift- 
ing of responsibility from the state to the 
shoulders of the organization engaged in 
rendering the professional service. The 
transfer of such responsibility expressly 
or impliedly imposes a duty upon the 
group to (1) select and train for service, 
(2) admit to professional standing, (3) 
fix the standards of group service, (4) pro- 
mote a policy of educational preferment, 
(5) determine the conditions of employ- 
ment, and (6) when required, discipline 
for unprofessional conduct. 


Picture oF LAw LisBrRarigEs TODAY 


In the exercise of this responsibility, the 
library profession has shown no inclina- 
tion to shirk this paramount duty; to 
which as an affiliated group, the law li- 
brary profession should constitute no ex- 
ception. Before proceeding to discuss the 
problem of education and training of law 
librarians, it might be appropriate to ex- 
amine generally the picture of law libra- 
ries as they exist today in the United 
States. There are approximately six hun- 
dred law libraries listed in the Standard 
legal directory. This total can be divided 
somewhat as follows: 300 county and city 
bar libraries, 120 law school libraries, 100 
state and supreme court libraries, and 80 


private and miscellaneous law libraries. 
These libraries vary in size from those 
containing 100 volumes to that of the 
library of the Harvard Law School con- 
taining, as the largest law library in the 
world, over 450,000 volumes. One-half 
of the total number of law libraries are 
over 10,000 volumes; while out of the 
other half nearly 170 libraries contain less 
than 5,000 volumes. 

Several different types of law libraries 
are represented in the directory of libraries 
referred to above. Each has its own pe- 
culiar problems, which, in their solution, 
call for a varying degree of emphasis de- 
pending upon local conditions, although 
the materials used and the books examined 
are the same for all law libraries. The 
application of special library technique is 
common to them all, but doubtless varies 
greatly in quality and degree due to the 
limitations of training and experience of 
the law librarian in charge. 

It must be noted with concern that the 
law librarians, although united into a na- 
tional organization in 1906, have made 
but little progress toward the attainment 
of nationally accepted standards of pro- 
fessional service. In fact, they have never 
empowered this association [the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries] to 
define such standards, although for thirty 
years the association has met annually to 
discuss matters of library importance. 
During this time no survey has been made 
of the training and professional prepara- 
tion of its membership. Little is known 
concerning their general academic prep- 
aration, their legal education, or their 
professional library training. Doubtless 
there are some librarians who, with but 
little graduate preparation, have attained 
a reasonable degree of professional success 
through the sole medium of experience. 
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Some among them doubtless do not possess 
a degree from an institution of higher 
learning. Others probably lack a legal 
education although engaged in serving 
those whose use of library material is con- 
fined to the subject matter of the law. 
Lastly, such a survey would unquestion- 
ably show that the great majority of law 
librarians—who are in a measure more or 
less successful and who are performing 
their service to the best of their ability— 
do not possess a specialized training in 
library methods and practice. 


PAST THE CROSSROADS 


While viewing this professional apathy 
with misgivings there is, nevertheless, a 
feeling of optimism among those law li- 
brarians who believe they see the law 
library profession past the crossroads and 
headed toward professional responsibility. 
It is well to note that at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Association of Law 
Libraries held in Denver, a plan of edu- 
cation for librarianship was adopted which 
may become a program of far-reaching 
significance. 

In examining the problem of education 
for law librarianship it is difficult to per- 
ceive in it factors materially different 
from those which obtain in education for 
librarianship generally. If the problem of 
professional education is today the major 
issue before the general library profession, 
as pointed out by Sydney B. Mitchell, 
how much more so is it the major issue 
before the law library profession. The 
law librarians might well subscribe to all 
tenets of education for librarianship ap- 
proved by the schools for library training. 
They ought to accept, as applying to them 
personally, all of the arguments submitted 
for educational and professional training. 
That training which best prepares for li- 





brarianship generally should no less supply 
the basic education needed by the librarian 
of the special library. All of this, and 
more, is included in the problem of edu- 
cation for law librarianship. 

A study of education for law librarian- 
ship involves a study of four questions: 
the need of a program, the type of pro- 
gram to be adopted, the content of the 
curriculum, and the responsibility of li- 
brary schools and the Board of Education 
for Librarianship toward the problem of 
training for law librarianship. 

The first question which should be con- 
sidered is whether there is a need for 
training for law librarianship. 


Neep or Law Lipraries Topay 
GREATER THAN OF ALL LIBRARIES 
WHEN First Lisrary SCHOOLS 

WereE FouNDED 


From a purely “supervised volume” 
basis, if for no other reason, there is sufh- 
cient evidence of such a need for training. 
When the American Library Association 
was organized there were less than thir- 
teen millions of books to be cared for and 
supervised by library assistants. Library 
schools were started shortly thereafter to 
train librarians for this service. Hence 
the American Library Association and the 
library schools were organized and grew 
up together. Today, law library statistics 
indicate that there are in American law 
libraries over thirteen million law books, 
but there are no library courses designed 
specially to train librarians to supervise 
them. 

At no time in the history of law libra- 
ries has there been so great a demand upon 
the law librarian’s time. Aside from the 
technical and administrative duties, and 
the common task of searching for decisions 
in point, there are calls for reference and 
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research assistance to the court, to the 
members of the bar, and, if the law library 
is connected with a law school, to the 
faculty and students of the law school 
and frequently to the university at large. 
Many are the problems which today grow 
out of our complicated social and economic 
relations. As they affect the law library, 
these problems are not confined to the 
philosophy of the New Deal with its man- 
ifold and complicated expressions in stat- 
ute law, administrative regulations, and 
decrees ; nor do they exclude the problems 
which grow out of the changes and re- 
forms which characterize movements to 
coérdinate the federal and state practice, 
to improve the criminal procedure, or to 
extend the uniformity of state laws. Such 
calls for reference aid are made upon all 
law librarians. 


CHANGES IN LEGAL TRAINING 
Brinc Broaper TASK TO 
Law LIBRARIANS 


Other, and more immediately pressing 
to law school librarians are the changes 
going on in the law schools themselves. 
Within the past decade the orthodox meth- 
ods of legal education have undergone a 
severe challenge—not universally ac- 
cepted, but exercising in a general way a 
marked influence upon all law school in- 
struction. Referring to this new develop- 
ment in an article on the “Widening Scope 
of Law Librarianship,” Professor Fred- 
erick C. Hicks of the Yale Law School? 
has said: 

... there is a new movement on foot, which 
involves bodies of knowledge collateral to 
the law. . . . Some call it sociological juris- 
prudence, others talk about a “functional 
approach to the law,” while others explain 
that it treats of law viewed as a means of 


social control. ... All agree that its essen- 
tial characteristic is that law is no longer to 


be looked upon as an isolated body of logical 
reasoning based upon immutable principles. 
... That lawyers, students, and law teachers 
are conscious of the new trend may be ob- 
served in the fact that an increasing number 
of non-technical books are reviewed in the 
law journals. And we see men called to 
teach in law schools who are not lawyers at 
all, but who are experts in some other field, 
for example, business. In one law school 
we find provisions made for the study of 
such subjects as the following, treating them 
not merely in their legal but also their col- 
lateral aspects: 

Distribution of Business Risks through 
Legal Devices, 

Law and Practice in Industrial Relations, 

Law in Society, 

Taxation, 

Law of Marketing, 

Public Finance, 

Corporation Finance, 

Railway Operation and Railway Problems, 

Domestic and International Banking, 

Insurance, 

Business Organization and Administration, 

Accounting, and 

Public Control of Industry. 


Last year, a course in trade regulations 
required students to read parts of fifteen 
books on business, nine on combinations, and 
sixteen on marketing. Only one or two of 
these books, a few years ago, would have 
been thought to be suitable for a law school 
library. But today, in this particular law 
school, it is taken for granted that such books 
must either be in the law library or easily 
available elsewhere. 


This new approach, Professor Hicks be- 
lieves, has already affected the requirements 
of law librarianship in law schools, and 
he sums up his observations as follows: 


With a task so broad in its general outline 
as the above, and with so many specialties 
comprehended within the field of law 
librarianship, each requiring some detailed 
knowledge superimposed on the foundation 
of general education, legal education, and 
general library training and experience, has 
not the time come for definite attention on 
the part of this association [American Asso- 
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ciation of Law Libraries] to the problem of 
training for law librarianship? 

It is somewhat doubtful whether during 
the last three decades the law library pro- 
fession has advanced very far in the im- 
provement of its professional technique or 
in developing acceptable methods of li- 
brary service. Individual librarians have, 
through the ancient process of trial and 
error, acquired a reasonable degree of pro- 
ficiency, but the character of the group 
personnel is constantly changing. The in- 
flux of new members untrained in library 
service has kept the average standing of 
the association in professional advance- 
ment constantly at a low point. This 
would seem to be true at a time when 
professional demands have never been 
greater. Some law librarians have felt 
that the American Association of Law 
Libraries has been for some little time in 
a rut so far as this question is concerned, 
and that there is need for an awakening 
to the problem which, as an association, 
confronts them. If this be so, there can 
be no more appropriate time than now 
for the serious consideration of this im- 
portant problem. 


Are Law LisrariANs READY? 


The next questions which may be asked 
are: Are the law librarians ready for such 
a program, and will they support it? 
These are difficult questions to answer. 
The association has accepted the respon- 
sibility of a program of professional train- 
ing. This implies that they are in 
agreement as to the need at this time of 
inaugurating the program proposed by 
their Committee on Education for Law 
Librarianship at the last meeting of the 
associates. No program of professional 
education, such as this, can succeed with- 
out the unanimous support and indorse- 
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ment of the entire membership. All law 
librarians must do more than lend their 
sympathetic approval. They must support 
the movement to its fullest extent. The 
test of their approbation will be deter- 
mined by their willingness to take advan- 
tage of such courses of instruction as may 
be offered, to the end that all law libra- 
rians may have the opportunity to acquire 
the essential elements of a professional 
library technique, provided, however, that 
such is their individual desire. 

It is to be conceded that there is much 
diversity of opinion among law librarians 
as to the scope of courses in law library 
training and the emphasis which should 
be placed upon the different phases of the 
educational program. ‘This is to be ex- 
pected, and serves as a check upon hasty 
and unwise experiment. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a unanimity of opinion among law 
librarians that an educational program of 
some kind is needed. 

All law librarians will also agree that 
a broad cultural background is essential. 
Of what it should consist, may be a mat- 
ter of individual opinion. Doubtless an 
academic background represented by a 
major field in the social sciences would 
constitute the most desirable foundation 
for specialized law library service. 


MINIMUM LEGAL TRAINING 


Since the services of a law librarian are 
intimately related to the use of books com- 
prising the literature of the law, including 
books of statute law, decisions of courts, 
digests, textbooks, encyclopedias, and legal 
periodicals, more than an acquaintance 
with legal phrases is needed for the ad- 
ministration of the law library. Surely 
the minimum legal education which should 
be recommended ought to be that which is 
evidenced by a degree from a reputable 
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school of law. It is difficult to understand 
how this minimum legal training could be 
materially abridged, although to a certain 
extent a mind possessed of the faculty for 
clear, analytical thinking added to a par- 
tial legal training might represent, in a 
limited way, a fair substitute. 

Many critics of a program of education 
for law librarianship are willing to con- 
cede the necessity of a broad cultural back- 
ground in the humanities as a basis for 
librarianship in general and law librarian- 
ship in particular. Upon this cultural 
background they would superimpose a 
legal education as a special training for 
the solution of law library problems, but 
they are not willing to admit the neces- 
sity of a formal course in library science. 
They would doubtless recognize it as use- 
ful but not indispensable. Such critics 
would point with emphasis to those law 
librarians—of whom there are many— 
who have attained prominence in the law 
library field and who do not possess such 
training. They could, if they choose to 
do so, point with equal emphasis to general 
librarians—even to directors of library 
schools—who have not been trained in 
library science, but who have become rec- 
ognized leaders in library service. Such 
examples are exceptions to the rule, and if 
“exceptions prove the rule,” their criticism 
becomes a most cogent argument in favor 
of the rule. 

Training in library science uncovers 
those latent powers which may be possessed 
by a librarian but which are not developed 
because of a lack of familiarity with the 
sources and materials of research. It aids 
him in applying “imagination to his law 
library problems.” It systematizes the 
procedure used in rendition of service, 
fosters and increases the efficiency of li- 
brary organization and administration. 


No stronger argument could be used to 
support the claims for training in library 
science than to suggest a perusal of the 
description of that “composite law libra- 


rian” so vividly portrayed by Professor 
Hicks.® 


This relationship between library train- 
ing and law library practice and admin- 
istration has been very clearly expressed 
by Professor Hicks. He has stated that 
in his opinion :* 


The only difference between law library 
work and other kinds of library work is that 
which results from a different subject matter 
and a different clientele. The underlying 
principles of library economy and techniques 
are the same in all libraries. The differences, 
so far as they exist, manifest themselves in 
the application of library technique to a 
special class of literature, and in looking out 
for the convenience and habits of thought of 
specialized groups of readers. This is noth- 
ing more than the librarian of a good general 
library finds it necessary to do when he 
departmentalizes his library. The chief and 
the assistants in each of these departments 
need a general grounding in the principles 
of library management and in technique. 
Each must carry on those functions which 
are characteristic of general libraries. Each 
must select, order, receive, pay for, catalog, 
classify, bind and shelve his books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and other materials. He must 
establish an adequate system of records for 
books loaned, or given out for use in the 
library, and he must render reference service 
to readers. Training in the general prin- 
ciples of all these phases of library work is 
given in library schools, and should be the 
basis on which to build such knowledge as 
is peculiarly useful in the respective special 
libraries or departments. 


THE Type oF ProGRAM 


In the adoption of a program of educa- 
tion for law librarianship, many factors 
must be considered: the subject matter of 
the curriculum, whether it should be 
straight or modified; the seminar type of 
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instruction; or the institute type of in- 
struction. All are matters which must be 
given very careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration. The length of instruction, 
whether for one year or longer, whether 
limited to summer courses, to sessions of 
a seminar type, or to sessions partaking 
of the character of an institute are also 
matters requiring careful study. Con- 
sideration could also be given to the idea 
of extension courses of the home study 
type especially designed for those not 
otherwise qualified for admission to resi- 
dence standing. Not to be overlooked in 
determining the feasibility of any program, 
such as is herein advocated, are the mat- 
ters of the instructional staff, added 
faculty members, increased teaching loads, 
preparation of the instructors for teaching 
courses in law librarianship, and salaries 
to be paid to them. 

The above questions must be carefully 
worked out by the administrative heads 
of the schools of library science having in 
mind the needs of three possible types of 
students: prospective law librarians, law 
librarians actually employed, and law li- 
brarians not otherwise qualified for resi- 
dent standing. 


SPECIAL CoursEs ON LIBRARY SIDE 


What type of instruction in law libra- 
rianship should be offered? This is a 
question of vital importance. The courses 
scheduled could be straight law library 
courses designed for treating the problems 
of the law library only; or courses of a 
modified type could be offered. If the 
so-called modified curriculum be followed, 
courses already offered in the library 
school could be modified to throw empha- 
sis on problems particularly applicable to 
law library’ administration. This latter 


plan would be easier to introduce, involve 
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less risk of success, and entail less cost to 
the school. Likewise, this modified form 
of instruction would tend to subject the 
curriculum of the school to a lesser strain 
than would follow the introduction of 
completely new courses. It should be re- 
membered, however, that specially de- 
signed courses in law library economy 
constitute the ideal form of curriculum. 
Regardless of the type of instruction 
chosen, teachers with some knowledge of 
law books and law library administration 
will be needed. Since few of the teachers 
now engaged in teaching in library schools 
are so prepared, it would doubtless be 
necessary to call upon some of the com- 
petent law librarians to assist in this in- 
struction. This would not entail serious 
difficulty, since many of those librarians 
most competent to assist in this work are 
already engaged in teaching legal bibliog- 
raphy and use of law books in the law 
schools to which they are attached. 

The introduction of problems particu- 
larly pertinent to law libraries does not 
necessarily constitute the injection of ex- 
traneous subject matter into the orthodox 
courses of library science, since it would 
not seem to be undesirable to familiarize 
all prospective librarians to some extent 
with the use and nature of law library 
materials, the character of legal research, 
or with the problems of law library ad- 
ministration. 

The seminar type of instruction might 
easily be adapted to the instruction in law 
library technique—without varying to a 
great extent the nature of the courses now 
offered in the library curricula. 


ANNUAL INSTITUTE PROPOSED 


Some suggestions have been made upon 
this subject by a few law librarians who 
believe that the work of the educational 
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training of law librarians should be under- 
taken by the American Association of Law 
Libraries independent of the American 
Library Association or the Association 
of American Library Schools. They 
would prefer that the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries hold an institute of 
law library service and that competent 
law librarians from within our own ranks 
—aided by a grant or endowment of some 
kind sufficient to cover the expenses of 
instruction—be called in to conduct the 
session. It is their belief that an annual 
session of about six weeks’ duration would 
accomplish the desired end with less dis- 
turbance to the already organized library 
school curricula. Problems of educational 
qualification would not need to handicap 
the training of a law librarian who is 
already employed and who might not other- 
wise be eligible for admission to a regular 
library school; likewise, it would be help- 
ful to the law librarian who might not 
be able, at any one time, to spare the time 
required for a year’s residence in a library 
school. The advocates of this plan, how- 
ever, maintain that such service could and 
should be recognized as one deserving 
financial aid and indorsement from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The plan is not 
without merit, and perhaps may be the 
medium through which this far-reaching 
program of education and training in law 
library technique will find an expression 
in fact as well as in theory. 


Home Strupy Courses 


Attention ought to be given to the prac- 
ticability of extension or home study 
courses of instruction. Such courses could 
be given under the supervision of either a 
school of library science, the American 
Association of Law Libraries, or both. If 
properly and scientifically prepared, such 
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courses could aid materially in raising the 
standards of proficiency among law libra- 
ries, although they can never constitute 
anything but an unsatisfactory substitute 
for training taken in residence. 


INTERNSHIPS IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


Closely related to this consideration of 
the academic side of library training is 
the proposal which calls for the adaptation 
of the concept of “internship,” as used in 
the medical service, to that of the library 
service. Various plans of internship for 
the law have at different times been dis- 
cussed by many of the state boards of bar 
examiners and bar associations. It is al- 
ready common to many of the guilds. 
Should it not be considered by the library 
profession, general library and special 
library alike, as not only a proper check 
on the over crowding of the library pro- 
fession, but also, in a more positive way, 
as a means of supplementary education 
and training? 

Lastly, a plan of visiting law librarian- 
ships, or the apprenticeship of a librarian 
to another library for the purpose of ob- 
servation and practice work, would pro- 
vide a practical means of helping an 
untrained law librarian to raise the quality 
of his professional service. Much of 
value to such a law librarian would result 
from a study of the methods of library 
service in use in other law libraries, es- 
pecially if the law library which aids in 
the training be one of the larger institu- 
tional law libraries such as Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Michigan, or the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York. 
Such a plan is not impracticable. It 
could even be adapted to fit into a pro- 
gram of academic professional training for 
law librarianship, irrespective of the type 
of training course involved. 
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SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 


The limitations placed upon a course 
in law library training cannot but be ap- 
parent to those familiar with the content 
of the various curricula in library science. 
Any suggested curriculum must include 
certain courses which are basic and fun- 
damental. Other courses closely related 
to these basic courses would have to be 
added depending upon local conditions 
and facilities for practice work. 

In discussing this matter before the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
as early as their meeting in 1912,° John 
B. Kaiser, of the Oakland (Calif.) Free 
Library, referred to an outline of lectures 
delivered by F. D. Colson, law librarian 
of the New York State Library, before 
the New York State Library School in 
1910,° and suggested a course of study 
based upon Mr. Colson’s lectures. His 
proposed course is as follows: 


CONDENSED OUTLINE 


1. General 

a. Need; law books a lawyer’s tools 

b. Types of law libraries: state, court, 
association, school, private 

c. Types of problems 
2. Kinds of Material 

a. Court reports and aids: (1) Decisions; 
oficial regular series, unofficial series, se- 
lected decisions. (2) Aids to court reports; 
digests, citation books, tables of cases, etc. 

b. Statute law and constitutions: Consti- 
tutional convention proceedings, annotated 
constitutions, treaties, slip laws, session laws, 
statutes at large, compiled statutes, revised 
statutes and codes for nation and state 

c. Textbooks and analogous publications: 
(1) Textbooks — one topic, encyclopedias, 
local. (2) Analogous material—dictionaries, 
directories 

d. Periodicals, society proceedings: Reg- 
ular legal periodicals, political science 


journals, bar associations, political science 
associations, indexes to legal periodicals 
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e. Legislative documents, journals, bills: 
National, state, and local 

f. Legal miscellany: Law Library Jour- 
nal, American Association of Law Library 
Proceedings, biography, trials, and legal 
bibliography 
3. Handling of Material 

a. Acquisition: (1) Purchase; dealers’ 
trade catalogs and trade bibliographies, sub- 
ject bibliographies and law library catalogs 


(2) Exchange, especially state reports. (3) 
Gift, especially government documents 
b. Classification: Arguments for and 


against; systems; actual practice 

c. Shelf arrangement: Details of arrang- 
ing material in division (2) above 

d. Cataloging 

e. Loans 

f. Method of citing law books and sources 
of information for interpreting legal ab- 
breviations 


The matter was again discussed before 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries at its meeting in 1926 by Professor 
Hicks, who on that occasion suggested a 
curriculum based upon the following pos- 
sible list of courses: 


1. Legal Bibliography 
A. Legal bibliography proper; American, 
English, and foreign 
1. History of law books 
2. The place of law books in the history 
of printing 
. Rare law books 
. Scholarly bibliographies 
. Trade bibliographies 
. Reference lists 
. Bibliography of international law and 
international relations 
B. Use of law books—how to find the law 
2. Legal Biography 
3. Law Library Administration 
A. Book buying 
B. Cataloging 
C. Classification 
D. Reference work 


4. Practice Work in the Law Library 
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Commenting upon the above outline of 
courses, Professor Hicks said: 
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Such courses, superimposed upon a year of 
general library training, would make a stu- 
dent acquainted with the history, theory, 
technique, and practical problems of law 
librarianship. And if to this were added 
some actual study of the contents of law 
books, it would be strange indeed if there 
did not grow up a race of law librarians 
better fitted to meet the demands made 
upon them in the ever widening field of 
law study, research, and law library admin- 
istration. 


A decade has elapsed since the last pro- 
posed curriculum for law library training 
was made. In that time conditions under 
which law libraries have been operated 
have changed, and the stress upon the 
various types of material and the prob- 
lems of administration have necessarily 
shifted. Such changes might well justify 
the rearrangement and change of empha- 
sis upon the courses suggested by previous 
writers. The following outline of a 
course in law library economy is suggested 
as one representing a more balanced ar- 
rangement of the essential subjects in- 
cluded in any proposed curriculum: 

1. Law Library Administration 
. Circulation 
. Interlibrary loans 

Staff organization 
. Personnel 
. Library management 


Statistics 
. Publications 
2. Law Library Method 
a. Book selection 
b. Acquisition 
c. Cataloging 
d. Classification 
e. Shelf arrangement 
3. Legal Bibliography and the Use of Law 
Books 
4. Reference 
a. General bibliography 
b. Research 


5. Practice Work in a Law Library 
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An analysis of the problems involved in 
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training for law librarianship has pointed 
out the difficulties of a program such as 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries has indorsed. It has, however, 
demonstrated the need for such training. 
The present time would seem to be fa- 
vorable to the inauguration of such a 
program. No argument is needed to con- 
vince the average mind that no progress 
can be gained by further indifference and 
delay. The members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries have prom- 
ised to accept the program selected as the 
most feasible. 

There is need, however, for sympathetic 
support and approval by the American 
Library Association and its affiliated or- 
ganizations. After all, we are all libra- 
rians and in part—we should all be— 
members of the American Library Associ- 
ation itself. But the responsibility of the 
American Library Association cannot rest 
with the mere approval of a program. Its 
active codperation and assistance is vital 
in pulling the law librarians out of the 
difficulties in which they now find them- 
selves, and impliedly in helping them to 
raise their professional standards, to the 
end that a greater and better library serv- 
ice may be performed by all librarians, 
and the profession of librarianship be en- 
hanced in public esteem. 
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From Publisher to Public 








1. The first copies of a newly published book ready to be 
mailed to the reviewers. 








2. The branch librarian reads the book reviews and makes out 
recommendation cards for the titles she wants for her branch. 








3. The supervisor of branches approves and checks cards. 





4. The cards are placed on the desk of an assistant in the or- 
dering department. 


























5. The prices of the books are looked up and checked and the 
sum total is indicated. 











7. Orders are entered in the order book. 


Courtesy of the Boston Public Library 
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8. Order cards are received by the book dealer. 
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9. Books are received at central library. Invoice and order 
book are checked and date of books receipt and bill letter entry 


t : 10. Books are sent to the branch catalogue division each con- 
written on reverse of title page. 


taining the original order card. Shelf list and catalog cards 
are prepared. 






































12-13. Books are sorted for the branches. Books are counted, 


11. Books which need reenforcing are listed, and placed in bags. 


treated to a special process. 











14. Library delivery wagons take books to the branches. 15. Branch assistant takes the books from the bag and counts 
and checks them. 





Courtesy of the Boston Public Library 
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From Publisher to Public 











16. Books are collated, stamped, plated, pocketed, lettered, 
and book cards are written and inserted. 








17. Books are placed on the shelves. 
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18. The borrower selects the book she wants and presents it at 
the issue desk. Her card, the book card, and book plate are 
stamped ; book card is filed and borrower goes home with the 
book. 


Courtesy of the Boston Public Library 
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If You Are Working with 
Young People 


By JEAN C. ROOS 


7. School and Children’s Library 


Division at the American Library Associa- 
tion Headquarters is beginning to build 
up its files by gathering information con- 
cerning the best library procedures and 
practices in the fields of work with chil- 
dren and young people in schools and pub- 
lic libraries. 


Ir You ArE A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


Do you have lists of books for special 
demands, programs for story hours? 

What club work do you maintain? 

What percentage of the book budget is 
spent for juvenile books? 

How do you coéperate with the schools? 

Have you a summer reading program? 

Have you compiled a list of books in 
large type? 

What books do you use for the pre- 
school age? 

Do you have a plan of your children’s 
room? 

If you have any information concerning 
these subjects, send it to the School and 
Children’s Library Division. 


Ir You Are A ScHoot LIBRARIAN 

Have you worked out a school library 
budget? 

Do you have a particularly efficient way 
of keeping records of circulation, reference 
use of the library, loans to teachers? 
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Do you have sample floor plans, sugges- 
tions for equipment and furniture? 

What is the seating capacity of your 
school library in relation to school enroll- 
ment? 

What are the standards for school li- 
brarians in your part of the country? 

Have you lists of books with which you 
have experimented with the so-called 
“slow” or unclassified groups? 

How do you train student assistants? 

The School and Children’s Library Di- 


vision would like all material available. 


Ir You ArE A YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
LIBRARIAN IN A PuBLIic LIBRARY 


How do you administer your work? 

Do you have an alcove, a separate 
room, or are you a free lance worker? 

Who selects the books for young people? 

Would you like to know more about 
reading guidance for young people? 

Do you need recommended lists of 
books chosen from the point of view of 
use with young people? 

What activities do you sponsor with 
youth? 

What library schools offer specialized 
training for library work with young 
people? 

The cost of service to children and 
young people in schools and public libra- 
ries is the most pressing question which 
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comes into headquarters. Perhaps statis- 
tics can be set up which would enable 
librarians to supply this information for 
their libraries. 

The above, I know, reads like an in- 
telligence test, but Miss Van Cleve and 
Miss Batchelder will need all the informa- 
tion they can get from librarians actively 
engaged in work with youth in order to 
give intelligent advisory service to those of 
us who need it. This is a call to each li- 
brarian to take stock and help the School 
and Children’s Library Division by send- 
ing in all material which will assist others 
in solving problems of library service to 
youth. 

Those who are engaged in library work 
with young people, and who have not yet 
joined the American Library Association, 
are cordially invited to do so and to keep 
in touch with this new division through 
news and reports which will appear in 
the Bulletin from time to time. Checks 
for $3 or $5 for personal memberships 
may be sent to the headquarters office at 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


PNA 
Hotels at Richmond 


Heapouarters for the A. L. A. 
conference, to be held May 11 to 16, will 
be at the John Marshall Hotel. All 
rooms in this hotel have been reserved, ac- 
cording to a late report, but the rates in 
effect for other hotels are: 

Hotel Jefferson (about 6 blocks from the 
John Marshall): single room with bath 
$3, $3.50, $4; single room without bath 
$2, $2.50; double room with bath $4.50, 
$5, $6, $7; double room without bath $3.50, 
$4, $5; twin beds with bath $6, $7, $8; par- 
lors $10. 

Murphy’s Hotel (about 4 blocks from the 
John Marshall): main building, single room 
with bath $2.50 or $3; single room without 
bath $2; double room with bath $3.50 and 
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$4.50; double room without bath $3; twin 
beds with bath $5 and $6; twin beds without 
bath $3.50. Annex of hotel, single room 
without bath $1.50; double room without 
bath $2.50. 

Hotel Richmond (about 5 blocks from 
the John Marshall): single room with bath 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4; single room without 
bath $1.50, $2; double room with bath $4, 
$5, 5.50; double room without bath $3, $4; 
twin beds with bath $5, $6, $7; two double 
beds with bath $6; two double beds without 
bath $4. (All can be connected with bath 
for $1.75 per person; 4 persons, $7.) 

Rueger’s Hotel (about 5 blocks from the 
John Marshall): single room with bath 
$2.50, $3; single room without bath $2; 
double room with bath $3.50, $5; double 
room without bath $3; twin beds with 
bath $4.50, $5; twin beds without bath $3.50. 

William Byrd Hotel (about 25 blocks 
from the John Marshall): single room with 
bath $2.50, $4.50; single room without bath 
$2, $2.50; double room with bath $3.50, 
$4, $4.50, $5.50; double room without bath 
$2.50, $3, $3.50; twin beds with bath $4.50, 
$5, $6, $7; twin beds without bath $3.50, 
$4; parlors $8. 

It is urged that those planning to at- 
tend the conference make reservations as 
soon as possible, as we understand that all 


hotels will probably be taxed to capacity. 
7A 
To Investigate Exchange 
Positions 


A... Gaytorp, Jr. and Grinton I. 
Will, of the Boise (Idaho) and Yonkers 
(New York) libraries, respectively, are 
members of a subcommittee of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship to investi- 
gate exchange positions for librarians. 

CFV 
Wilmington Institute Free Library, 
Wilmington, Delaware, Arthur L. Bailey, 
librarian, offers for cost of transportation 
by parcel post (3 pounds) Cooper, R. W., 
Negro school attendance in Delaware. 
1923. 
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Why Certification? 


ERTIFICATION is a method of 
establishing standards of the knowledge 
and training required for service in pub- 
licly supported libraries and of recogniz- 
ing the qualifications of men and women 
whose education and experience meet such 
standards. Because the aims of certifica- 
tion are not always clearly understood, 
questions like the following often come 
to the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship and state groups. 


THE LIBRARIAN ASKS 


1. How will certification affect my pres- 
ent position? 

Not at all. A basic principle of certifi- 
cation is the protection of librarians in 
service from loss of position or of status. 
The means of securing this protection may 
vary in different states but the result is 
the same—to prevent the removal of any 
librarian who is giving efficient service at 
the time certification becomes effective. 


2. How are librarians in service who do 
not meet certification 
protected? 


requirements 


Through special certificates issued in 
recognition of successful experience and 
usually valid for the position held when 
certification becomes effective or for one 
of similar grade; or through certificates 
of regular grades for which experience is 
accepted in lieu of formal academic and 
professional education. 


3. Would librarians gain prestige through 
certification? 
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Yes, the prestige that comes through 
identification with a profession having 
definite and recognized standards for its 
personnel. Librarians, like physicians, 
lawyers, and teachers, should meet speci- 
fied requirements based on education, pro- 
fessional training, and experience. 


4. What librarians would profit most 
from certification? 

Those who are beginning their profes- 
sional careers. Their status and tenure 
would be more stable than would be true 
if no barriers were set up to limit admis- 
sion to the profession. Library work 
would become more attractive to capable 
young people who appreciate high profes- 
sional standards and safeguards of service. 


5. How many states have some form of 
certification? 


Two states have legal provision for the 
certification of city librarians only, eight 
for county librarians only, five others for 
both city and county librarians, and 
twenty for school librarians, the last chief- 
ly through rulings of state departments 
of education. A recent summary of the 
status of certification may be obtained on 
request from the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the American Library 
Association. 


6. How can certification be secured? 


The most effective certification is se- 
cured through the passage of an enabling 
act by the state legislature. Such an act 
should provide for a library certification 
board and give it authority to perform 
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the duties necessary in the preparation and 
enforcement of a plan of certification. It 
should also guarantee protection of li- 
brarians in service and provide for appeal 
of the decisions of the certificating board. 
Suggestions for a certification law may be 
obtained upon request from the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. Voluntary 
plans, while effective as a means of bring- 
ing certification to the attention of all li- 
brarians and trustees, are obviously far 
less effective than a plan authorized by 
legal enactment. 


7. How can certification be enforced? 
The enabling act should provide for 
penalties in case of non-conformity of li- 
braries to the law. State aid, if available, 
can be withheld. The weight of opinion 
among librarians and trustees fostered by 
strong state leadership is undoubtedly the 
most desirable means of enforcement. 


8. How can I, as a librarian, help to se- 
cure certification in my state? 


By becoming familiar with the prin- 
ciples and aims of certification and with 
the plans of the state library association 
or other interested group; and by making 
clear to library trustees and leading citi- 
zens the advantages of certification. 


THe Lisprary TRUSTEE ASKS 


1. Will not trustees of an individual li- 
brary lose their right to select the libra- 
rian and other members of staff? 


By no means. The task of trustees who 
are seeking the best person for a position 
would be considerably simplified by certi- 
fication. When all candidates are re- 
quired to hold certificates of the proper 
grade, the trustees are free from doubt as 
to education, training, and experience. 
They can then center their attention on 


the highly important comparison of the 
personal qualifications of candidates and 
on such evaluation of records as may have 
local significance. 


2. Does certification encourage central- 
ized control of libraries? 

No. The best analogy is with the pub- 
lic school. ‘Teachers are certificated in 
most states by state departments of edu- 
cation, but the selection of teachers and 
control of local school affairs remain with 
local boards of education. 


3. Why should I be interested in the cer- 
tification of librarians? 

As public officials charged with the ex- 
penditure of public funds, library trustees 
are obligated: to obtain the greatest value 
for all funds expended. Assuming that 
the personal qualifications of two candi- 
dates are equal, the person who has had 
the benefit of the general education and 
instruction in librarianship or their equiva- 
lents required through certification will 
give the community better library service 
than one who cannot so qualify. 


4. Will certification close the door to the 
appointment of local residents? 


This question often assumes erroneously 
that all local residents will be unable to 
meet the requirements for appointment. 
Certification will prevent the appointment 
of any local resident who is unqualified, 
but it will encourage the one who is per- 
sonally fitted for library service to secure 
the education and professional training 
required under certification. 


5. Does certification prevent the appoint- 
ment of persons to library positions for 
reasons of patronage? 


It prevents the appointment of unquali- 
fied persons whose political or personal 
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connections form their only claim for 
appointment to a library position. The 
emphasis of certification is upon the 


qualifications necessary for good library 
service. 


6. How would the service of our own li- 
brary be affected by certification? 

On the employment of a qualified per- 
sonnel depends the success with which the 
local library holds its rightful place as an 
educational and social institution capable 
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of serving the best interests of the com- 
munity. Millions of dollars are being 
spent by taxpayers on library services. To 
render any part of this expenditure in- 
effective through lack of ability and prep- 
aration on the part of librarians is socially 
and economically indefensible. Under 
certification the same quality of service 
would be maintained in periods of finan- 
cial stress, since an unqualified person 
could not be substituted for a qualified 
librarian as a measure of economy. 


Cosdperative Publicity 


Wourn you like to see an 


A. L. A. publicity service begun on a sub- 
scription basis in 1936-37 with the ob- 
ject of aiding public libraries to secure 
more understanding public support from 
their communities? 

Such a service was discussed by the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee at the Mid- 
winter Conference in Chicago, and tenta- 
tive plans which could be put into effect 
—if 1,000 libraries subscribe—were 
worked out on the advice and with the 
assistance of H. W. Wilson, publisher, a 
member of the committee. 

Aids sent subscribers would include, ac- 
cording to preliminary plans, posters, ideas 
for monthly programs of publicity, ex- 
hibit suggestions, newspaper fillers, pub- 
licity leaflets, and news of library 
publicity successfully carried out in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Libraries would be invited to send sam- 
ple copies of all their publicity to the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee for con- 
sideration, and monthly prizes would be 
offered to librarians submitting the best 
ideas for the month as judged by members 


of the committee. Each month the head 
of the service and the Publicity Com- 
mittee would decide what items presented 
would be most useful to the largest num- 
ber of libraries. Major attention would 
be given to publicity for understanding 
support. The charge for the service would 
be $12 a year (one dollar a month). 

Are you interested in these proposals? 
Would you subscribe to the service as it 
is now planned? Could you subscribe from 
your book and periodicals fund since the 
service would be one chiefly of publica- 
tions? 

If enough librarians are interested in the 
service, the Publicity Committee will have 
a booth at the Richmond conference of the 
American Library Association in May 
where librarians planning to subscribe can 
look over sample material and discuss their 
needs with members of the committee. 

Your ideas are solicited by the Publicity 
Committee before they go ahead with 
their plans. 

Please send them to Ida F. Wright, 
chairman, A. L. A. Publicity Committee, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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“This Year—Richmond!” 





i folk, like their patrons who 
come seeking help to make their travels 
more eventful, may like to refresh their 
memory of places once familiar or to look 
ahead for new worlds to conquer. 
Richmond, with its famous gardens, in- 
numerable historic shrines, and great nat- 
ural beauty, has much to offer those who 
plan to attend the annual conference of 
the American Library Association May 11 
to 16. We are indebted to Wilmer L. 
Hall, of the Virginia State Library, and 
chairman of the Local Publicity Com- 
mittee, for these suggestions of books on 
Richmond and Virginia which conference 
visitors will enjoy reading. Only books 
in print and those likely to be in the aver- 
age public library have been selected. 


RICHMOND 


Richmond, her past and present, by W. As- 
bury Christian. Richmond, L. H. Jen- 
kins, 1912. 

History of Richmond, by John P. Little; 
reprinted from the Southern Literary 
Messenger. Introduction by Rev. A. A. 
Little, foreword by J. H. Whitty. Rich- 
mond, Dietz Printing Company, 1933. 

Richmond, its people and its story, by Mary 
Newton Stanard. Philadelphia & London, 
Lippincott, 1923. 

The trail of the three notched road, by 
M. Ethel Kelley Kern. Richmond, Wil- 
liam Byrd, 1928. 

Guide book of the city of Richmond, by 
Louise Nurney Kernodle. Richmond, Cen- 
tral Publishing Company, 19—. (Latest 
edition, 1934.) 

Richmond’s new guide book, by Mary Dud- 
ley Cappelmann. [Richmond?], c1931. 
This year—Richmond! An authentic tour- 

ists’ guide to “The gateway of the south” 
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and points of historical interest in and 
around the city of Richmond. Richmond, 
Dietz Printing Company, 1927. Prepared 
by Douglas S. Freeman. cf. p. 3. 

Richmond: twelve lithographs of the city on 
the James, by Theo White, with an in- 
troduction by Julia Sully. Richmond, 
Garrett and Massie, c1934. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia oddities, a scrapbook, by T. Beverly 
Campbell. Richmond, Dietz Printing 
Company, 1933. 

History of Virginia. Chicago and New 
York, American Historical Society, 1924. 
Contents.—I. Colonial period, 1607-1763, 

by P. A. Bruce. II. The federal period, 

1763-1861, by L. G. Tyler. III. Virginia 

since 1861, by R. L. Morton. IV-VI. Vir- 

ginia biography, by special staff of writers. 

The Old Dominion: her making and her 
manners, by Thomas Nelson Page. New 
York, Scribner, 1914. 

The days of yester-year in colony and com- 
monwealth: a sketch book of Virginia, by 
W. H. T. Squires. Portsmouth, Print- 
craft Press, 1928. 

Through centuries three: a short history of 
the people of Virginia, by W. H. T. 
Squires. Printcraft Press, 1929. 

Romantic and historic Virginia, by A. Hyatt 
Verrill. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1935. 

George Washington’s country, by Marietta 
Minnigerode Andrews. Introduction by 
George W. Ochs Oakes. New York, 
Dutton, 1930. 

Homes and gardens in old Virginia, edited 
by Susanne Williams Massie and Frances 
Archer Christian, with an introduction by 
Douglas §. Freeman. Richmond, Garrett 
& Massie, 1931. 

Historic gardens of Virginia, compiled by the 
James River Garden Club, edited by Edith 
Tunis Sale. Richmond, William Byrd, 
1930. 
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MOTION PICTURE REVIEW DIGEST 


Virginia beautiful, by Wallace Nutting. 
Framingham, Mass., Old America Com- 
pany, C1930. 

New roads in old Virginia, by Agnes Roth- 
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ery; with illustrations by Alice Acheson. 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1929. 
Tidewater Virginia, by Paul Wilstach. In- 

dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, c1g29. 
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Motion Picture Review Digest 


‘_ House of Wilson has long been 


known for its quick responsiveness to 
the needs of libraries for indexes to cur- 
rent literature—general or in special fields. 
Its latest service to libraries is the publica- 
tion of the Motion Picture Review Digest, 
which indexes and digests, cumulatively, 
reviews of motion pictures in much the 
same way that the Book Review Digest 
has covered book reviews for the past 
thirty years. 

Now that the movie is taking a more 
definite place as a cultural agency, that 
there is serious reviewing of current film 
productions in the leading magazines and 
in new periodicals exclusively devoted to 
motion pictures, and that readers, having 
confidence in the library, turn to it for 
judgments on the value of such film pro- 
ductions, the library naturally responds 
with the best available information. 

To supply such information a number 
of libraries have been clipping such re- 
views and mounting them on cards and 
making their own digests. To avoid this 
expensive and wasteful process, libraries 
appealed to the Wilson Company to do the 
work for them and received the expected 
response in the form of this new digest. 
It is published weekly, will be cumulated 
at convenient intervals, and finally is to 
be issued either as an annual in one 
straight alphabet, or with an index if only 
cumulated quarterly. 


The main alphabet is by titles of plays, 
but there are indexes of actors and ac- 
tresses, of novels and short stories adapted 
as plays, and of play directors. Thus far, 
film reviews and previews in 44 publica- 
tions are digested. ‘These 44 publications 
are divided into three types of sources: 
(1) general newspapers; (2) exhibitors’ 
journals; and (3) the “audience evalua- 
tions” of more than a score of special 
reviewing organizations, such as women’s 
clubs, Catholic and other religious groups, 
and the like, either through publications 
of the individual organizations or through 
joint publications. It is believed that these 
evaluations will be found particularly 
useful in libraries. The fact that so many 
of these organizations exist is in itself 
proof of the wide interest. 

With only the first few numbers of the 
Digest available—the initial one was is- 
sued December 16, 1935—it remains to 
be seen whether the reviews will be avail- 
able in digest form while the film is still 
being shown in the larger cities for, to be 
of the most service, the information must 
be up to the minute. This, of course, is 
what both libraries and the publishers de- 
sire and it is hoped and expected that this 
will be realized. 

For this new library aid, Mr. Wilson, 
many thanks. 

Grorcre F. BowErRMAN, Chairman 
Visual Methods Committee 
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A Saving of $10,000 to $20,000 


Annually 


Wen the ever rising costs of 


labor and materials used in bookbinding, 
it becomes necessary for librarians to take 
advantage of every opportunity to reduce 
the cost of binding. 

Librarians are now in a position to save 
from $10,000 to $20,000 annually if they 
will adopt standardized lettering for 
bound periodicals, now in use in California 
and recommended by the Joint Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association 
and the Library Binding Institute. The 
saving to each library will not be large, 
probably five cents per volume, but the 
aggregate will amount to the price of sev- 
eral thousand new books. 

Under standardized lettering, periodi- 
cals are divided into six groups, according 
to their height when bound. Group A 
includes all volumes under 83 inches. The 
heights of other groups are: group B, 
from 84 to 9{ inches; C, from 10 to 11; 
D, from 114 to 123; E, from 12 to 143; 
and F, from 144 to 16. The lettering of 
the title should begin a specific distance 
from the shelf line for each group, thus: 
7 inches for group A, 8 for B, 9 for C, 
10 for D, 114 for E, and 124 for F. 

Group A, the smallest classification, is 
seldom used, and its title, volume, and 
year are each an inch below the common 
standard for these items in the other 
groups. The uniform practice for 10-inch 
books is followed by groups B, C, D, E, 
and F for volume numbers (omitting the 
abbreviation: Vol.), which appear 54 
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inches from the shelf line. Years begin 
at 3 inches, with months just above, if 
used. (If the volume covers a single calen- 
dar year, use the year only.) When a 
volume touches more than one calendar 
year, keep the months above and the years 
below, with the months together and the 
years together, thus: Nov.-May, 1918-19, 
not Nov. 1918-May 1919. 

Secondary items—such as paging, the 
word “Index” or “Supplement,” a depart- 
ment mark such as “Ref.,” or even a call 
number—should begin at 2 inches. If the 
library imprint is used, it should be placed 
close to the tail of each volume. In direc- 
tions to the binder, the words “begin at 

inches” indicate the exact distance 
from the shelf line to the top of the first 
line of lettering referred to. 

Those who saw the Standardized Let- 
tering Chart at the Denver meeting or at 
any of the numerous state meetings where 
it was shown, admired the neat, uniform 
appearance which this method of lettering 
gives to bound periodicals. 

Before this saving in the cost of binding 
can be accomplished, standardized letter- 
ing must be accepted by a majority of the 
libraries which send their periodicals to 
library binders. For your convenience 
a card is printed on page 197. Will you 
not sign in the space indicated, clip the 
card, and mail it to me at once? 

Eart W. Browninc, Chairman 
Bookbinding Committee 
Public Library, Peoria, Illinois 
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Status of Federal Library Agency 


Since Carleton B. Joeckel’s report 
on the status of the federal library agency 
in the January Bulletin, Forrest B. 
Spaulding has made a second trip to 
Washington to represent the American 
Library Association’s effort toward re- 
instatement of the agency item in the Of- 
fice of Education budget. 

Congressman Utterback, of Iowa, pre- 
sented the need for such an agency to the 
Subcommittee on the Interior Depart- 
ment of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. No action was taken, however, 
before presentation of the bill—without 
the library agency item—to the House of 
Representatives on January 27. 

Negotiations have been opened with the 
chairman and members of the Senate Sub- 
committee on the Department of the In- 
terior Appropriation, in an attempt to 
secure reconsideration and inclusion of the 
library agency budget when the bill now 
pending in the House is referred to the 
Senate subcommittee. The interest of a 
majority of the members of this subcom- 
mittee has been expressed, but no binding 
promises have been made. 


Meeting on Federal Aid 


Tue Special Committee on Federal 
Aid met at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
February 14 and 15, with all the members 
of the committee present. The committee 
devoted the two days to the formulation 
of a report which will appear in the May 
A. L. A. Bulletin, to be published about 


April 8, five weeks before the Richmond 
meeting. 

Clarence E. Sherman, librarian of 
the Providence Public Library, took the 
place on the committee recently held by 
Frank P. Hill, resigned. Dr. Hill’s letter 
of resignation, which has been accepted 
with great regret on the part of the com- 
mittee, follows: 


It is with sincere regret that I am obliged, 
under physician’s orders, to tender my resig- 
nation as a member of the Federal Aid 
Committee. 

It is time for me to take things a little 
easy but I did not realize this until after 
the November and December meetings of 
the committee. 

I trust that the meetings of the com- 


mittee will be as pleasant as those which I 
have attended. 


Louis R. Witson, Chairman 


On State Aid 


S tate aid for libraries by Judson T. 
Jennings has been reprinted from the Feb- 
ruary Bulletin, not only for planning 
committees and leading librarians but to 
use with citizens and citizen groups as 
well. Quantity lots may be ordered from 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 25 copies, $.75; 
50, $1.25; and 100, $2. 

State grants to libraries and in related 
fields, a mimeographed compilation of fac- 
tual material for the use of state leaders, 
has been revised since the Midwinter Con- 
ference. Copies can be supplied in limited 
number from headquarters on receipt of a 
five cent stamp for each copy. 

Working with a legislature, by Carl 
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Vitz, is the first aid for campaign methods. 
This is part two of Leads, No. 2, which 
may be obtained from headquarters for ten 
cents in stamps. The publicity scrapbook 
which shows the Illinois campaign for state 
aid in detail is in such demand that ways 
of reproducing it are being instigated. 


Book Cloths 


Tue attention of librarians and 
others purchasing cloths for library binding 
is called to the statement sent out February 
4, 1936, from the National Bureau of 
Standards concerning book cloths, buck- 
rams, and impregnated fabrics. It should 
be noted that the commercial standard 
approved in this statement does not apply 
to the book cloths, buckrams, and impreg- 
nated fabrics for library binding but only 
to those cloths used in commercial bind- 
ing. 

Eart W. Browninoc, Chairman 
A.L. A. Bookbinding Committee 


Have You Entered? 


Have you entered the Library In- 
formation Leaflets contest sponsored by 
the A. L. A. Junior Members Round 
Table and the H. W. Wilson Company? 
If not, there is still time. Consult the pre- 
liminary announcement in the February 
Bulletin, look up the rules for the contest 
in the February Wilson Bulletin, and then 
send in your manuscript before April 1, 
the closing date. The contest is open to 
librarians, assistants, and library school 
students, and three prizes, one of $25 and 
two of $10, will be awarded. 

The aim of the contest is to provide a 
series of pocket-size leaflets with very 
practical information about libraries, ad- 
dressed to the average adult reader with 
high school background. The need for 


such simple aids as these was pictured by 
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Joseph L. Wheeler, of the Enoch Pratt 

Free Library, in the October, 1935, issue 

of Library Quarterly, pages 397-404. 

Winirrep A. SUTHERLAND, Chairman 

Committee on Library Information Leaf- 
lets 

Junior Members Round Table 


Codperative Projects Under Way 


Henry O. Severance, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Library, at the mid- 
winter meeting of the College Librarians 
of the Middle West reported several co- 
operative projects of general interest: 


To coérdinate book collections in Mis- 
souri, equalize to some extent the burden of 
loans, and facilitate the borrowing of books, 
the Committee of the Missouri Library As- 
sociation on the Acquisition of Rare and Ex- 
pensive Material has issued in mimeographed 
form a Union list of the serials in 27 of 
the libraries of Missouri. This finding list 
for librarians and research workers gives 
the names of the libraries where serials 
wanted may be found. The committee is 
now working on a union catalog of other 
research material in the same libraries. This 
project provides super-library service over 
a limited area—the state of Missouri; the 
Pacific northwest has already provided a 
union list of serials for a much larger re- 
gion. 

Another regional project includes college, 
university, and special libraries of the mid- 
west, embracing the area between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Mountains and 
between Canada and the Gulf of Mexico. 

At the Denver meeting of the American 
Library Association, a temporary organi- 
zation of university librarians in this region 
was effected, with Henry O. Severance as 
chairman and Charles H. Brown as secre- 
tary. The chairman and secretary were 
given power to appoint the Executive Com- 
mittee. The purpose of the organization is 
to reach an agreement on a codperative pro- 
gram to collect exhaustively research ma- 
terials in certain specified fields. This is 
in accord with the trend in higher education 
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for universities to specialize in certain fields 
and to coérdinate their efforts. If one uni- 
versity specializes in geology, for instance, 
another will specialize in chemistry or some 
other field, so that overlapping will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The Executive Committee has outlined 
two projects and assigned them to two special 
committees: 

1. Compilation of a list of periodicals 
which should be owned by college libraries 
and which university libraries would not 
lend, as a general policy. Such a list (tenta- 
tive) prepared by the libraries of Coe Col- 
lege, Grinnell College, Iowa State College, 
and the University of Minnesota was dis- 
cussed at the December meeting of the com- 
mittee at Chicago and submitted to the 
college librarians of the west. 

2. A committee with Gilbert H. Doane as 
chairman, to ascertain in what fields ex- 
haustive collections are being undertaken or 
could be undertaken by libraries in the mid- 
west. The university librarians in this 
region are beginning to ask themselves: In 
what field should the library in my institu- 
tion begin an exhaustive collection—in 
geology, chemistry, French history, or Scan- 
dinavian literature? 

Such projects as the above require much 
time for completion, but when their ob- 
jectives have been reached, the codrdination 
of library service in this region will become 
much more effective. 


Plan for A. L. A. Surveys 


In RESPONSE to requests, the Presi- 
dent and secretary of the American Library 
Association are authorized to codperate 
in making official A. L. A. surveys under 
the following conditions: 


The invitation or request must come from 
an official body such as the governor, state 
department, state legislature, mayor, city 
council, or library board. 

If the survey is to be in a special field 
which is definitely within the scope of an 
A. L. A. committee or board, the chairman 
of such committee or board shall serve with 
the President and secretary, thus forming 
a committee of three which will make de- 
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cisions as to whether the survey shall be 
made, how, and by whom. 

All costs of the survey must be met out of 
funds provided by, or for, the state, city, 
county, or institution to be surveyed, not out 
of the A. L. A. budget. 

The President and secretary (with the 
chairman of a committee or board when ap- 
propriate) must have authority to select or 
approve the person or persons making the 
survey. 

The agency requesting the survey must 
give assurance that the findings of the sur- 
veyors will be made public without deletion 
of any recommendations or criticisms unless 
it is agreed in advance that the survey is 
not to be made public. 


Library Equipment Studies 


Amonc frequent requests received 
both by the Editorial Committee and by 
the A. L. A. Headquarters staff is the 
urgent demand for reliable printed ma- 
terial on library supplies and equipment. 
In a joint meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee with the Committee on Library 
Equipment and Appliances, during the re- 
cent Midwinter Conference, an interest- 
ing plan was agreed upon which will 
undoubtedly meet with enthusiasm among 
library administrators and supervisors. 

A series of bulletins entitled “Library 
Equipment Studies” is to be sponsored and 
prepared by the Committee on Library 
Equipment, each to be devoted to one 
subject or to a few related subjects. These 
studies will appear irregularly as material 
is collected and prepared, they will contain 
illustrations, diagrams, and specifications, 
and will report actual experience of li- 
braries with specific pieces of equipment. 
So far as is feasible different pieces of 
similar equipment will be carefully com- 
pared and evaluated. 

Several topics are under consideration 
as subjects for inclusion in the proposed 
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series. The list includes chairs, tables and 
table coverings, floor coverings, lighting, 
shelving (including newspaper shelving), 
display cases and other exhibit fixtures 
(including bulletin boards), book trucks, 
magazine covers, newspaper holders, win- 
dow shades and curtains, Venetian blinds, 
draperies, methods of reproducing catalog 
cards, charging equipment (machines, slip- 
ping trays, charging desks), and electric 
erasers and styli. 

Librarians who have had experience 
with specific types of equipment are asked 
to contribute comments and information 
which will be helpful to the committee in 
preparing the studies. Information sent in 
should be definite and concrete. Articles 
should be described sufficiently for identi- 
fication or referred to by catalog number. 
The uses to which an article has been 
placed should be described and a statement 
given as to how satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory it proved to be in service. 

Additional suggestions for inclusion 
in the series and comments on the gen- 
eral plan will be welcomed by the com- 
mittee. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
Susan T. Smith, Berkeley Public Library, 
Berkeley, California, the chairman of the 
Committee on Library Equipment and 
Appliances. 

Amy Wins tow, Chairman 
Editorial Committee 


Proposed Reorganization 


Tue Report of the Committee on 
Reorganization of the Normal School and 
Teachers College Librarians was pre- 
sented at the midwinter meeting of the 
group by Louis Shores, committee chair- 
man. ‘The recommendations were: 


That an effort be made to affiliate with 
the College and Reference Section, provided 
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that section can be reorganized to include the 
interests of colleges whose major emphasis 
is on instruction rather than on research, 
and that this effort be made through the 
A. L. A. Committee on Sections; 

Failing in this, that we petition under 
provision of the A. L. A. Constitution for a 
separate section for teachers colleges, normal 
schools, colleges of education, and other 
educational libraries. 


Officers Elected at Midwinter 


Marcie M. Het, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, has been se- 
lected as chairman of the Normal School 
and Teachers College Librarians, pro- 
vided that the proposal for reorganiza- 
tion of the round table shall not have 
eliminated a separate meeting at the 1936 
Midwinter Conference. 

The College Librarians of the Middle 
West elected Joseph B. Rounds, of Earl- 
ham College Library, as chairman, and 
Mrs. Bethania M. Smith, of Illinois 
Wesleyan University Library, secretary. 

The University and Reference Libra- 
rians elected Arnold H. Trotier chairman 
of its Steering Committee. Thomas P. 
Fleming, of the University of Minnesota 
Library, secretary, and Donald Coney, 
University of Texas Library, retiring 
chairman, are the other members. 


Affiliated National Organizations 


Tue Executive Board has expressed 
its sympathy with the suggestion to bring 
together the presidents and secretaries of 
the affiliated societies and officers of the 
A. L. A. for the purpose of exchanging 
reports on work under way and discussing 
common problems. 


Publishing Department 


Everett O. Fontaine, who has 
been acting chief of the Department of 
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Publishing and Codperative Services since 
August, 1935, has been appointed chief of 
the department, and Harold English has 
been appointed editor of publications. 


Peabody Curriculum Reclassified 


THe Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship has reclassified the first year cur- 
riculum of the Peabody Library School 
as Type II for the training of school li- 
brarians. 


Isabel M. Bowen 


Isanet M. Bowen, member of 
the A. L. A. Headquarters staff, who died 
on January 26 after a six weeks’ illness, 
joined the Booklist staff in October, 1921, 
when May Massee was editor. She gave 
faithful, continuous service to the Ameri- 
can Library Association for nearly fifteen 
years, and will be remembered by many 
visitors to the Booklist office during that 
time. 


George Seymour Godard 


Gerorce SEYMourR Goparp, twice 
member of the A. L. A. Council and for 
thirty-five years librarian of the Connecti- 
cut State Library, died February 12 at 
Hartford, Connecticut. In addition to 
serving on the Council, the A. L. A. Ex- 
ecutive Board, and as chairman of the Pub- 
lic Documents Committee, Mr. Godard 
held several other positions of national re- 
sponsibility, including vice president and 
president of the Association of Law Li- 
braries and secretary and president of the 
National Association of State Libraries. 
His honorary degrees included two from 
Wesleyan University and an honorary 
Master of Arts degree from Trinity Col- 
lege, Connecticut. According to Mrs. 


Henry James Carr, Mr. Godard held the 
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remarkable record of attending thirty-five 
consecutive conferences of the American 
Library Association. 


William Harden 


Wiuuram Harpen, librarian of the 
Georgia Historical Society for more than 
sixty-six years, and one of the early mem- 
bers of the American Library Association, 
died at his home in Savannah on January 
4 at the age of ninety-one years. 

While it is customary to think of the 
103 librarians who attended the Philadel- 
phia conference in 1876 as the charter 
members of the Association, Mr. Harden’s 
place as its fifty-fifth member indicates 
his early association with those _in- 
strumental in bringing about the organ- 
ization. 

Among other activities of a long and 
full life, Mr. Harden was admitted to 
the bar in July, 1873; was the author of 
A history of Savannah and south Georgia 
published in 1913, and in 1934 published 
his autobiography under the title, Recol- 
lections of a long and satisfactory life. 
Numerous historical sketches which he 
wrote were published in magazines and 
journals, and he was decorated by the 
French government late last year for the 
work he had done in distinguished his- 
torical research. 


OF, 


In Quantity Lots 


An oFFER to furnish libraries, 
without charge, with copies of the current 
monthly program schedule and descriptive 
leaflets of the short wave educational sta- 
tion, WIXAL, is made by the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the founda- 
tion, University Club, Boston. 
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ll Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Vote for Regional Libraries 


To the Editor: 


Okanagan and Kootenay, two districts in 
British Columbia, have just voted to estab- 
lish regional libraries. The new libraries 
will be similar in organization and service to 
the Fraser Valley Regional Library, with 
such adaptation as the greater number of 
rural school districts in these regions may 
require. 
Vancouver Island, which held a plebiscite 
at the same time, lacked the minimum popu- 
lation required for union, but the vote—73 
per cent of its constituencies in favor—is en- 
couraging for the future. 
Heven G. Stewart, Director 
Carnegie Demonstration in 
British Columbia 

New Westminster, B.C. 


Genealogical Index Proposed 
To the Editor: 


Ever since genealogical research began 
over a century ago, the outstanding need in 
the genealogical field has been a family 
(surname) index to the constantly increas- 
ing flood of genealogical and local historical 
literature. 

Such an analytical index, to be printed on 
cards—with as many references as possible 
on each card—is proposed, following several 
years investigation by a committee of li- 
brarians. Although every effort will be 
made to keep the index compact, the aim 
will be to include ultimately every genealogy 
and local history and to index them com- 
pletely. 

It is proposed to print and distribute cards 
to subscribing libraries once a month, and, 
at the start, at the rate of 200 cards a 
month. Tentatively a rate of two cents a 
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card has been set, but, as with all projects 
whose only intent is to be self-supporting, 
the actual subscription rate will depend up- 
on the total number of subscribers. 

A descriptive circular will gladly be sent 
upon request to the chairman. Whether 
a library subscribes or not, the committee 
will welcome its comment on the plan. 

FREMONT Riper, Chairman 
Preliminary Committee 
Consolidated Genealogical 
Card Index Service 
Wesleyan University Library 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
To the Editor: 


The annual observance formerly known as 
Youth Week will henceforth be called Boys’ 
and Girls’ Week. The 1936 observance will 
be from April 25 to May 2 inclusive. 

We shall be glad to send to any of your 
readers who request them copies of our 
Advance Herald and our manual of sugges- 
tions for the guidance of local committees 
in organizing observances. 

S. Kenprick GUERNSEY, Secretary 

National Boys’ and Girls’ Week 

Committee for the United States 
211 Wacker Drive, Chicago 


To Celebrate Tenth Anniversary 


Tue American Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation will commemorate the tenth anniver- 
sary of its founding at its annual meeting 
to be held in New York City May 18 to 21, 
inclusive. Adult educators from Eng- 
land, France, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Canada have been in- 
vited to speak. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Astor, and meetings are open to all 
persons interested in adult education. 
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Better Government Personnel 


How one library codperated with the 
League of Women Voters, in its efforts to 
enlist citizen interest in better government 
personnel, is indicated in the photograph of 
a recent exhibit at the Cleveland Public 
Library, which is reproduced below. 

“The library and our branches are com- 
plying with the request that we maintain a 
reference shelf on the subject this year,” 
Linda A. Eastman, the librarian, writes. 
“During January, both the League of Wom- 
en Voters and all of the high schools were 
concentrating on the subject, so that all of 
our material was in great demand. We hope 
that the interest will continue for some 
time.” 

Reference shelves on public personnel, in 
libraries throughout the country, were pro- 
posed to the A. L. A. by the league, and the 
idea was indorsed by the Council at its mid- 
winter meeting. 

A reading list was also prepared in the 
office of the readers’ adviser in the New 
York Public Library and printed in the 
February issue of that library’s Branch Li- 
brary Book News. 

Trained personnel for public service, a 
bibliography by Katherine A. Frederic, has 
been prepared for the league and may be 


Hamed reksonns 


Public Service 
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obtained from their headquarters at 726 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., for 25 
cents a copy. “References on Public Per- 
sonnel,” a selected list of books com- 
piled by the Joint Reference Library in Chi- 
cago, was printed in the February issue of 
the Booklist, page 182. 


An Independent Publication 


Books and Films, a monthly clip-sheet de- 
voted to library-film coéperation, is an inde- 
pendent publication edited by Ina Roberts 
and Anthony Belle, and orders should be 
sent to the former at 11118 Clifton Boule- 
vard, Cleveland. Annual subscription, $1; 
single copies, ten cents. 


Beyond the Library Threshold 


Children at the Bethesda Lutheran Home 
in Watertown, Wisconsin, are entertained 
each month with motion pictures which are 
part of the story hour series at the public 
library. The story of the film is explained 
to them by Florence C. Hays, the librarian. 
More than two hundred children came to 
the library on Saturday morning recently 
when Heidi was shown at the regular weekly 
story hour, and in the afternoon the film was 
repeated at Bethesda home. 





Better Government Personnel Exhibit at Cleveland Public Library 
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Racine Staff Association 
To the Editor: 


As you know, little has been written on 
the subject of staff associations. The mem- 
bers of the Racine Public Library Staff As- 
sociation believe that benefit may be gained 
through an interchange of ideas on this sub- 
ject and therefore submit a brief account of 
their organization and its activities. 

The staff association of the Racine ( Wis.) 
Public Library was organized in 1928 to act 
as a medium of codperation between the 
librarian and the entire staff and to foster 
the professional, cultural, and social inter- 
ests of its members. During the early years 
there was little formal organization, though 
officers were elected annually and dues of 
twenty-five cents a month were collected. 
All library employees except janitors and 
part-time pages were eligible for member- 
ship. The activities were of the customary 
social and benevolent nature. Each year 
there were several staff parties, and flowers 
were sent to members during a prolonged 
illness and for condolence. At the Christmas 
season some type of charity was undertaken, 
usually baskets of food and clothing for a 
family in need. 

In 1931 it seemed advisable to draft a 
simple constitution based primarily on the 
customs and policies which had been followed 
prior to that time. Since then the associa- 
tion has become more active and has en- 
gaged in three projects which may not be 
common to all similar groups. 

During the American Library Association 
membership campaign in 1931 the associa- 
tion voted to subscribe to a contributing 
membership. Later when the economic 
stress was felt by the reduction of salaries 
and staff dues had been reduced to ten cents 
a month, it was necessary to find some other 
source of revenue in order to continue the 
membership. At this time the staff started 
the sale of candy bars to library employees 
and has thereby maintained a continuous 
membership in the Association. 

The next venture was the establishment 
of a revolving rental book fund for the li- 
brary. Owing to the fact that the money 
received from books in the regular library 
rental collection was returned to the city 


treasury, the administration had long felt 
the need of a self perpetuating rental fund, 
In order to establish such a fund the staff 
members working in committees acted as 
sponsors for a benefit bridge and a garden 
party. The proceeds from these two func- 
tions served as the nucleus of a fund which 
has been augmented by subsequent donations 
from various sources. 

The third project undertaken by the staff 
association was the analysis of one day’s cir- 
culation, an account of which appeared in 
the Library Journal for February 1, 1934. 

The present membership is thirty-five, 
Meetings are not regularly scheduled, but 
are called by the president when needed. 
Though the association remains simple in 
structure, it is well organized and has proved 
to be a valuable working unit in these vari- 
ous projects. 

Frances M. Starr, Past President 
Racine Public Library Staff Association 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Junior College Libraries 


Reports from 288 institutions provided in- 
formation for “Junior College Libraries,” 
by Walter Crosby Eells in the January issue 
of The Junior College Journal. His sum- 
maries—made from data received by the 
Carnegie Advisory Group on College Li- 
braries up to November 1—constitute 
norms, not standards, and show what junior 
college libraries are, not what they should 
be. A perusal of the summaries, however, 
will enable any junior college librarian to 
tell with little trouble where her library 
stands in comparison with almost three hun- 
dred others with respect to several significant 
features. 


““Everyman’s Treasure House” 


Fifteen minute book talks, under the title 
“Everyman’s Treasure House,” are broad- 
cast every Thursday at 2:45 P.M. over 
WTAM in Cleveland by Ina Roberts. The 
Cleveland Public Library maintains a per- 
manent Everyman’s Treasure House book- 
rack in which the books mentioned are 
placed, and also mimeographs the book lists 
for distribution. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES b.. 
Who's Who for Junior «Members 2 


ArtHuR §S. Bearpstey, the author of 
“Education for Law Librarianship” in this 
Bulletin, is chairman of the Committee on 
Education for Law Librarianship of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, one 
of a number of national societies affiliated 
with the American Library Association. He 
is also associate professor of law and law 
librarian at the University of Washington. 


JoHN CHANCELLOR, whose article, “The 
Smaller Library and Adult Education” is 
printed in this issue, is adult education as- 
sistant at A. L. A. Headquarters. Mr. 
Chancellor was formerly supervising libra- 
rian of the United States Bureau of Prisons, 
and earlier served as the readers’ adviser at 
the New Haven Public Library. 


Earvte E. Ems, professor of psychology, 
is chairman of his department in the Social 
Science Division at Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa, and a member of the 
college library board. His article was first 
presented at the meeting of College Libra- 
rians of the Middle West at the Midwinter 


Conference. 


Witii1am C. Haycoop, who contributes 
the analysis of state library plans printed 
this month, holds a scholarship at the Grad- 
uate Library School at the University of 
Chicago. After graduating from Emory Uni- 


versity Library School, where he studied as 
a Rosenwald fellow, Mr. Haygood was as- 
sistant reference librarian at Emory Uni- 
versity. 

CaRLETON B. JoEcKEL gave “A General 
Survey of the Grant-in-Aid System,” printed 
in this month’s Bulletin at the meeting on 
state aid held during the Midwinter Con- 
ference. At present a member of the faculty 
of the Graduate Library School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and recently of the 
Department of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dr. Joeckel’s teaching 
career was prefaced by practical experience 
in public library administration. 


Fiora Bette Lupincton, reference li- 
brarian at Mills College, initiated the dis- 
cussion of a college library book list at the 
midwinter meeting of College Librarians of 
the Middle West by reading her paper on 
this subject which is printed in this issue of 
the Bulletin. Brief news of that discussion 
follows her paper. 

Jean C. Roos is chairman of the Board 
on Library Service to Children and Young 
People in Public Libraries and Schools which 
is directing the policies of the School and 
Children’s Library Division recently estab- 
lished at the A. L. A. Headquarters office. 
Her experience has included activities in the 
school library field and the teaching of litera- 
ture for young people. She is now head of 
the Stevenson Room for Young People at 
the Cleveland Public Library. 
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Wants and Offers 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, wants 
the following United States documents in ex- 
change or at reasonable price: 


Bureau of manufactures: Consular re- 
ports, 1907, no. 1-3. Bureau of mines: Bulle- 
tin, 95; Information circular, 1-5999, 6003, 
6014, 6024, 6047, 6051, 6053, 6055, 6058, 
6065, 6075, 6089, 6091, 6092, 6141-43, 6145, 
6149, 6151-54, 6156, 6157, 6159, 6160, 6162, 
6164, 6165, 6167-71, 6173-75, 6180, 6182-85, 
6190, 6203, 6208, 6209, 6212, 6215, 6221, 
6224, 6232-39, 6246, 6247, 6250, 6253; Min- 
ers’ circular, 1; Report of investigations, 
1-2019, 2020-81, 2083-2142, 2144, 2146-55, 
2158-62; 2166-73, 2175, 2176, 2179, 2181, 
2183-85, 2187-92, 2194-2207, 2209-11, 2214- 
16, 2218, 2219, 2221-25, 2227, 2228, 2231-37, 
2241-43, 2246, 2249-50, 2252-55, 2257-58, 
2261-63, 2266-69, 2271-72, 2275, 2277-79, 
2282-86, 2290, 2293, 2298, 2301, 2303-05, 


2308, 2310, 2312-13, 2316-19, 2322, 2324, 
2329-30, 2332, 2334, 2338, 2340, 2343-44, 
2348-49, 2351, 2353-54, 2356-57, 2359, 2362, 


2374, 2376, 2379, 2382-83, 
2395-96, 2399, 2400, 2402, 
2412-13, 2415-21, 2423-24, 
2433, 2435-40, 2443, 2446, 
2449-51, 2454, 2456, 2458, 2463-64, 2470, 
2475-79, 2486, 2490-91, 2493, 2495, 2499, 
2500-01, 2507-08, 2513, 2516, 2521, 2523, 
2531, 2536, 2538-40, 2543-45, 2547, 2549, 
2551, 2556, 2559-61, 2564, 2568, 2573, 2580, 
2582, 2588, 2592-93, 2598, 2600. 

Fisk University Library, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Carl M. White, librarian, asks for 
lists of duplicates in the field of mathe- 
matics. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
(address requests to Linn R. Blanchard, Di- 
vision of Accessions) offers a number of 
copies of Estabrook, Henry D., The ven- 
geance of the flag and other occasional ad- 
dresses, Revell, 1914—covers slightly dam- 
aged; Hartman, Dennis, ed., Index-digest of 
United States Board of Tax Appeals de- 
cisions, vols. 1-10 B.T.A. and vols. 11-20 


2367, 2369-70, 
2385-87, 2389, 
2404, 2408-09, 
2428, 2430-31, 
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B.T.A., Washington, D.C., Legal Publish- = 
ing Society, 1928-30. 2 vols. Title of second © 
volume begins: Income tax index-digest, 
More copies of second volume available 
than of first. 

University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis, Frank K. Walter, librarian, wants 
files of American newspapers during World 
War period (1914-19). If libraries have 
long or short runs, or scattered volumes of 
this period which they wish to dispose of, 
list of holdings will be appreciated. 

New York Public Library offers free to 
libraries for the cost of transportation (ad- 
dress Robert Lingel, chief of the Acquisition 
Division) : Subway nickels, a survey of New 
York City’s transit problem submitted to 
Hon. John F. Hylan, mayor of the city of 
New York and Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment of the City of New York, by 
Harry A. Gordon, special corporation coun- 
sel, January 29, 1926. 

Owatonna (Minnesota) Public Library, 
Maud van Buren, librarian, offers for $a 
per vol.: Dial, vols. 6-25, 30-77, brown 
buckram; Educational Review, vols. 19-30, 
33-68, 70-75, three-quarter brown morocco 
to v. 51, remainder tan buckram; Music, 
vols, 2-21, North American Review, vols. ~ 
132, 134-40, 146-47, 149-98, Journal of 
American History, vols. 1-9 and index vol., 
and Critic, vols. 36-43, 45-49, in three- 
quarter brown morocco; Outing, vols. 45-81, 
red buckram; and Scientific American build- 
ing edition, vols. 30-39, natural duck. 

The Washington, D.C., Public Library, 
George F. Bowerman, librarian, will send 
express collect, with the compliments of 
Mrs. Emile Berliner, copies of F. W. Wile’s 
Emile Berliner, maker of the microphone, 
Bobbs, 1926. Address requests to the Ac- 
quisitions Department, and inclose a two 
cent stamp to cover cost of packing. 

Welch Medical Library, Johns Hopkins 
University, 1900 E. Monument Street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, F. H. Garrison, librarian, 
wants British Museum catalogue, new series, 
Vv. I-9, 1930-34, and current subscription. 
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Among 
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Missing? | 


Are you one of those whose 
fame is among the miss- 
ing? If so, the A. L. A. 
Membership Committee in- 
Vites you to join the Associ- 
ation today and make sure 
that your name is found in 
the Handbook for 1936. 
Checks for $3 or $5 for 
personal memberships or 
$5 for institutional mem- 


berships may be sent to the’ 


American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 














THE following letter recently received by the 
chief of the A. L. A. Membership Department 


is printed by perrnission: 


Dear Miss Beatty: 

eer ee ee use the Handbook as 
a‘ ’s Who.” The volume, Who's who in li- 
brarianship cannot take the of a ready refer- 
ence for name, ti and present position. 
It is a great di intment, therefore, in using such 
a list not to a specific library listed its 
name, because f y in attempting to identify 
the name of the ian the only ful clue one 
has is the name of the library. For such a listing, of 
So ibeary is peceaiaaesls A Mey i ack at al 
that library is is not as 
represented tothe profession when has sits only 
A. L. A. ip connection a personal mem- 
bership in the name of the librarian. 


Another kind of omission which I find 

in using the Handbook for addresses and for who's 
who information is that so many members of library 
staffs are not individually listed. At present 1 am 
trying to verify the spelling of names and titles of 
certain staff members in of various depart- 


ments in public libraries and I fail to find 
nom Enel a fuaided AL A. mene ae 
same are members of their state association 
Wak the ‘tial doer Sta Aak Ont » ip di- 
rectory. I am therefore at a loss in my cc 

to obtain the names of these persons to whom I 
wish to write. 


Sincerely yours, 

ETHEL M. Fam, Director 
Library School, New Jer- 
sey College for Women 





| BOOKLIST 


R apy Apri, Booktist Books, 1935. 
A selection of about 250 books chosen 
by librarians as among those, published 
last year, which have been found to be 

- actually most useful. Complete entries 
and annotations as in the Booklist. Also a 
special list of technical books selected by 
Margaret Blakely of the Denver Public 
Library. 


About 48 p. 65c. 10 copies or more, 50c 
each. 3 


Just Issued 


Guide to Reference Books, 
Sixth Edition, 504p. Cloth, 
$4.25—Interleaved, $5. 
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American Library Association 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








